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CHaptTer I. 
IN THE BACKWOODS. 


LMOST due north of Quebec, a hundred and twenty-five 
A miles in a straight line across unbroken spruce forests, lies a 
large, oddly-shaped sheet of water—a lake deep, and dark, and 
lonely. Thirty miles at its greatest width, and the cradle of one of 
the deepest rivers in the world, this lake stretches in every direction 
long arms, like the radiations of some gigantic star-fish, far into the 
surrounding solitudes. 

At present there exists on its banks a flourishing and growing 
colony ; but forty years ago—with which time we have to do—the 
settlement, though not quite in its infancy, was at least comparatively 
small. It consisted of some dozen houses—all modest, one-storied 
structures of hewn pine-logs, with cone-shaped roofs and projecting 
eaves—clustered at irregular distances about a clap-boarded church, 
nearly large enough (like the churches of most Canadian villages) to 
contain them all. 

The clearing effected amidst that primeval forest had proved 
remarkably fertile. The soil was rich and warm, for the climate, 
owing to the northern sweep of the isothermal line, is there some 
degrees milder than on the banks of the St. Lawrence, so far to the 
south, and spring dawns, as a rule, a week or two earlier. 

But whilst plentiful harvests rewarded the settler’s toil, there was 
no market for their produce nearer than Quebec, a distance which, 
although for the loon, or crow, only that specified above, was re- 
presented to those wingless French peasants by two hundred and 
fifty miles of water, in addition to a tedious land journey. Further, it 
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was only during certain months of the year that this journey could 
be made at all. Throughout the long winter, communication with 
the outer world became well-nigh impossible. Shut in then by 
barriers of snow and ice, the isolated colony formed its own world. 
And, to tell the truth, with one single exception, none of the little 
community appeared to be at all troubled on the score of this reclu- 
sion. ‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” life, such as it was, 
proved quite equal to their demands upon it. A hardy, honest, 
sober race, those simple French Canadians retained, almost un- 
changed, the dress, manners, and songs, the religion and superstitions, 
brought by their forefathers, two centuries earlier, from the banks of 
the sunny Loire. Their most characteristic virtue (a virtue fatal, 
perhaps, to progress, but felicitous to the possessor) was content- 
ment. Steady work in the day-time, tobacco-smoking and social 
festivity in the evening, filled up for them the happy and innocent 
hours. Of work, indeed—even in those sharp, dry winters, when 
the air cut like a razor and the sky overhead was so blue and the 
world around so white—there was plenty. Then would that remote 
forest ring to the stroke of the axe, felling and lopping and squaring 
the logs, to be afterwards dragged by the stout “lumberers” over 
miles of snow and ice, and bound into rafts to await the melting of 
the watery roadways. Then, too, there was hunting and trapping to 
be done, for a trade in the skins of bear, buffalo, and moose was by 
no means the settler’s least source of gain. 

But notwithstanding that the winter possessed for our colonists no 
special terror, the advent of spring was hailed by them with universal 
satisfaction. The sweet greenery which burst forth with the melting 
of the snow, proved always a new delight to the eye which had begun 
to ache with the eternal whiteness. There were drawbacks, however, 
to this season, in the continuous dripping and all-pervading moisture 
—occasionally, even, a little danger through the sudden slip of an 
avalanche from some pointed roof. The perfection of the year only 
came with the early summer, before the great heat fell, or the black 
flies of the woods grew to be a pest. Then, indeed, that forest-bound 
solitude, on the shores of the deep-blue lake, became an oasis of 
smiling fertility—a paradise of beauty. 

It was early summer now, and the evening of what had been a 
glorious day. Two women, one very old and very wrinkled, the 
other of comely middle-age, sat together on a rude bench beneath 
the spreading eaves of the largest and decidedly the most pretentious- 
looking dwelling in the clearing. From a half-open door to their 
right issued a confused sound of laughter (not very silvery), 
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commingled with the sputtering and frying of something in a pan, 
and much voluble chattering in the French-Canadian patois. 

The women outside were not talking, but their silence; which was 
of the serenest order, was presently interrupted by a greeting. 

“ Ah! vous voila, Mother Crépin and Annette Jalbert !” 

The speaker was a hale, elderly man, who had just approached 
round a corner of the house. His hair, white as the vanished snow, 
crowned a face of placid benignity but no great intelligence. His 
garb, of coarse woollen cloth, was that of an ecclesiastic. “ And how 
goes the rheumatism, Mére Crépin?” 

“Better, better, M. le Curé,” responded the elder dame, 
stretching out a pair of withered hands to catch the golden rays of 
the declining luminary. ‘ Thank God for this warm sun! It 
thaws the frost out of the old bones. It cheers the heart like 
cau de vie.” 

“Yes, yes, it is good,” murmured the priest, rubbing his own 
palms together softly. “‘ They are merry in there, are they not? And, 
ma fot, what an agreeable odour!” A gratified sniff added emphasis 
to this latter remark. The good father was blest with an excellent 
appetite, and this was not a fast day. He made up his mind on the 
spot (and his countenance beamed pleasantly at the prospect) to 
render ample justice to the savoury repast which he expected shortly 
to be called upon to bless. For it was by invitation that the Curé, 
as well as the company already assembled within doors, was here. 
To-day was the jour de naissance of Madame Vandeleur, the mistress 
of this house, as also that of her only child, the little Louis. By 
the custom of the community, birthdays were held in high regard as 
suitable occasions for social conviviality, and in accordance with 
established precedent, madame had invited her neighbours and 
friends to celebrate with her the double event. 

“Yes, yes,” resumed the Curd, with another complacent sniff. 
“As you say, Mére Crépin, the sun is an excellent boon. One 
could not well do without it. The good Lord, it is true, might send 
us the long days and the warm summer weather alone, but it needs 
the sun also to ripen the fruits of the earth.” 

M. le Curé, worthy man, knew sufficient Latin to stumble 
through his Breviary, but his notions of physical science were, to say 
the least of it, hazy and medieval. Happily, however, the ignorance 
of his auditors saved them from detecting any absurdity in their 
pastor’s remark. 

“You say well, mon pére,” observed Annette Jalbert, regarding 


him with a smile of reverential affection. “ And things look well, do 
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they not? The corn, and likewise the potatoes? There will be 
plenty in the coming year to fill the mouths. The rafts, too, with 
this fine weather, they will get safely down the river, and our 
husbands will soon be back. All this, it makes the spirits light and 
the heart contented.” 

“‘Contented? Bah, my friends, you are always contented!” 
broke in a new voice, with a suspicion of contempt in its tone. “ For 
my part, I am never contented.” 

The personage who uttered this assertion, and who accompanied 
it with a little laugh, as though she meant it to be taken jocularly, 
was the hostess herself, Madame Vandeleur. With the three 
companions whom she had just stepped forth to join (as, for the 
matter of that, with every other inhabitant of the village), Madame 
Vandeleur presented, physically, a striking contrast. Still young, for 
this was but her twenty-eighth birthday, she was a handsome woman, 
but in a peculiar style. Her hair, which she wore well brushed away 
from alow, broad forehead, was blue-black and very abundant in 
quantity. Her eyes were dark and penetrative, anc her features, 
chiselled with the perfection of a well-cut cameo, were for her 
position in life singularly refined. In figure she was small and 
extremely slight, and this, added to the fact that her complexion 
was of an almost dead white, gave her an appearance of great 
delicacy, an appearance, however, which was somewhat deceptive. 
As a rule, Madame Vandeleur’s expression was by no means disagree- 
able, but there was that about the set of her obstinate little chin 
and determined mouth which gave her at times a hard, imperious 
look. 

“No,” she repeated, slightly modifying her observation, “for my 
part, I am seldom quite satisfied.” 

** But, my daughter, one ought to feel satisfied with one’s lot in 
life. Not to do so argues ingratitude to a kind Providence.” 

M. le Curé offered this remonstrance with a somewhat depre- 
cating air. F.very other member of his flock he could reprove with 
that authority which befitted his position ; but with Madame Van- 
deleur he felt always a little timid. And in this he was not singular. 
The whole village, with her husband at its head, held this small 
woman in a curious kind of awe. Why this was no one knew, or 
sought to know. They accepted facts as they stood, those simple, 
unreasoning peasants. Madame was a mystery to them, but a 
mystery with which they had now been familiar for six years, so that 
naturally they. had long ago ceased to trouble their minds with any 
attempt to fathom it. Ever since she had first arrived in the settle- 
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ment, as the bride of Paul Vandeleur, she had assumed the position 
of a local queen. By what right? None whatever, except that she 
had been able to assume it. 

“You admit that one ought to feel contented, do you not?” per- 
sisted the Curé, who at this moment felt eminently contented 
himself. 

“ But no, indeed,” answered madame, softening the bold con- 
tradiction by a smile ; “to me it seems not good to be too easily 
satisfied. To be content, par exemple, to live and die where one 
was born—like a mushroom—to know nothing of the big world, 
only one little corner! The people here, they are like the mouse 
that thinks its hole is the universe. They have no ambition.” 

“In that madame compliments her neighbours, though she does 
not mean it. Ambition made the angels to fall from heaven,” 
observed the Curé. 

His interlocutor gave a faint shrug to her shoulders. 

“ Ah! I know not what may be good for the angels,” she said, 
“but for men without ambition, they grow no wiser, no richer, no 
greater, no different from generation to generation. Still water is 
stagnant.” 

Save by a dissentient shake of the head, M. le Curé made no 
rejoinder. “He did not feel equal to an argument on this or any other 
subject with Madame Vandeleur. Moreover, he knew that she must 
always have the last word ; so why not as well give it her sooner as 
later? Actuated by this reflection, he fell into discreet silence. As 
for the women, they had hardly comprehended the meaning of her 
remarks, and had accordingly no comment to make upon them, only 
that presently Annette summed up the impression left on her mind 
by the puzzling talk in these words : 

“Ha! madame is clever. We are not clever, we others—that 
makes all the difference.” 


CuHaprTer II. 
MADAME VANDELEUR’S FETE. 


“Ma TanTE, have you forgotten that the supper is now served ? ” 
This inquiry, addressed to her a few seconds later by a brown- 
skinned maiden of fourteen, produced an instantaneous effect upon 
Madame Marie Vandeleur. Recalling, with a perceptible start, her 
duties as hostess, that strange little woman brought “back her dark 
eyes, which had begun to wander from point to point of the limited 
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landscape, in a wistful, uneasy fashion, familiar to her neighbours’ 
observation, and which they might with justice have compared to 
that of a caged wild animal, only that they were not much given to 
the use of metaphor in their speech, and, moreover, none of them had 
ever seen a wild animal in a cage. 

“Pardon ! a thousand pardons!” she exclaimed, smoothing a 
discontented pucker from her brow, and becoming in a moment all 
smiles and graciousness. “It was to summon you to supper that I 
came forth. M. le Curé, do me the honour to enter. Mére Crépin, 
you must sit out of the draught. ... But where is Paul? Paul, 
attend now that everyone is comfortably placed.” 

“Yes, my angel ; yes, yes!” responded her husband, bustling 
obediently forward, and proceeding, with great politeness, to bestow 
the guests around a long trestle table which groaned beneath its 
hospitable array of dishes. 

In declaring that Madame Vandeleur was clever, Annette Jalbert 
had spoken no less than the truth. Madame certainly was clever— 
with a cleverness quite independent of education, in the technical 
sense—although, in passing, it may be noted that she was also, to a 
certain extent, educated. At a village school in her native place— 
on the Beaufort Slopes, near Quebec—she had learned to read and 
write. These accomplishments were shared with her by no woman, 
and by but two men in her present location, to wit, the priest (though 
his command of a pen was more a question of faith than sight) and 
another individual, of whom more anon. 

As a matter of course, such exceptional acquirements helped to 
give her distinction, but Madame’s real vantage ground was of a 
more occult nature. Her claim to the supremacy she had assumed 
over her neighbours could not, it has been said, very easily be 
defined. One way, however, by which she managed to retain it, was 
palpable enough, i.e., she always did everything better than anyone 
else. In illustration of this fact, her supper this evening—(the meal, 
in modern parlance, would be described as a high tea)—was a 
triumph of culinary skill such as no other woman in the village 
would have dreamt of approaching. 

“My dear, will you that I take the children upon my knee? 
There remains no place for them at table,” appealed her husband, 
when all the guests were at length seated. 

“No, my Paul.” Madame’s replies always came without hesita- 
tion. “I do not intend that the children sit at table. They will 
have their stools in the corner yonder, and Julie shall attend their 
wants. Take now your own place.” 
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She patted, as she spoke, a rough pine-wood chair by her side, 
and Paul sank upon it without a word. 

A huge, broad-chested fellow, thirty-five years of age, and over six 
feet in height, Paul Vandeleur possessed neither the sallow skin nor 
the dark hair common to French Canadians. On the contrary, his 
complexion was fair and ruddy, his hair light, and his eyes blue. 
Towering like a giant beside his frail little wife, he looked as though 
it would be easy for him to crush out her life with his iron fists. 
Nevertheless, as Marie knew, she could make him tremble by a 
glance of her eye. Like a tame bear she led him about—holding 
him with an iron chain—garlanded and hidden, however, for the 
most part, beneath flowers of affection. 

But to compare Paul to a bear, even a tame one, seems in truth 
a little absurd. Certainly there was nothing bearish in his nature. 
A more gentle, simple soul never existed. Affectionate in disposi- 
tion, obtuse of mind, and somewhat inert in his habits, he had 
nothing great about him but his person. 

Such as he was, Paul, with the Curé and a lame old man, repre- 
sented—if we except two specimens of the sex (the children above 
referred to) too small to count—the entire masculine element at this 
entertainment. : : 

A sprinkling of youths, it is true, remained in the village, who 
had not been invited to madame’s féte ; but, for the able-bodied men, 
they were all absent. 

Half of them—the greater half—had left the settlement several 
weeks ago for trading purposes, travelling down to Quebec and 
Montreal by river, and living during the journey in tents or huts 
built upon their rafts. ‘The other half, who were expected to return 
by dusk, had gone this afternoon into the woods on a shooting expe- 
dition of sufficient importance to warrant a neglect even of Madame 
Vandeleur’s birthday party. For only that morning it had been 
discovered that a herd of Caribou, or reindeer, were haunting a 
natural opening or glade in the forest some five miles distant, and 
as there was a magnificent buck amongst them, the opportunity 
for a shot was too valuable to be sacrificed to any social consider- 
ation. 

This madame herself had readily admitted, although, to his 
great chagrin, she had kept her husband at home in his capacity as 
host. ‘ 

The absence of their male relatives did not, however, appear to 
exercise any very depressing influence upon the spirits of the women. 

The clatter of tongues almost drowned that of knives and plates, 
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and the long low room, with its beam-crossed ceiling, reverberated to 
the cheerful uproar. But by-and-by, conversation began to flag, 
together with the capacity for further absorption, and the quietude of 
a comfortable repletion settled upon the guests. Thena few of them, 
marshalled by Paui and the Curé, went out to inspect, at the rear 
of the house, an addition to their host’s live stock in theshape of two 
newly-born calves. 

The rest of the women, having pushed back their benches from 
the table, produced simultaneously from the capacious pockets which 
adorned each of their striped home-spun gowns, a corresponding 
number of blue worsted stockings, in various stages of progress, and 
began to knit. 

Marie, before taking up her own work (which, in accordance 
with her wonted affectation of singularity, would certainly not be 
knitting), was directing her husband’s niece, Julie Nicaud, how to 
clear away the remains of the feast, when a small voice at her elbow 
said : 

“Give me yet another piece of cake, my mother, for the little 
Claude.” 

Madame Vandeleur caught her petitioner in her arms, gave him a 
warm kiss, and set him again upon the ground before replying— 

“ Thou shalt have another piece for thyself, my Louis, because 
it is thy birthday. But Claude has eaten enough.” 

“ Mais, non!” faltered the child, looking with trouble instead of 
pleasure at the gift in his hand. ‘“ He loves sweet cake so dearly! 
At least permit that I divide it with him ?” 

“ Well, well, take thy own way, little fool,” assented his mother. 
“The child would give his head for the other to play with, I truly 
believe,” she continued, addressing the group of women nearest her. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu, he is a little seraph! He is a child among a 
thousand !” protested one ready flatterer. 

*‘ Adorable !” ejaculated a second. ‘“ And how like his father he 
grows—more like every day—though, if one may judge, he will never 
be so tall.” 

“T don’t wish him to be so tall,” returned madame—quite as 
though she had the ordering of that event in her own hands. 

“It is singular, madame,” observed another woman, “but the 
little Claude he resembles you more than your own boy. Perhaps it 
is that he has the eyes so dark and the figure so petit.” 

“TI do not see that he resembles me at all,” rejoined Marie, 
rather tartly; “naturally he is smaller than Louis, since he is nearly 
two years younger.” 
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“ True, true,” acquiesced the other—afraid that her remark had not 
been altogether agreeable. ‘‘ But, regardez donc, how he caresses the 
little one! With such tenderness, what a blessing he will be to 
madame through life!” A gracious inclination of the head was the 
only acknowledgment Madame Vandeleur vouchsafed to this pre- 
diction ; and, for several minutes, she and her interlocutors regarded 
in silence the two children, who were seated together on a bearskin 
mat at some distance, wholly absorbed in each other and in the 
suitable division of their cake. 

Five years of age to-day, little Louis was the first-born, and now 
only child, of Paul and Marie Vandeleur. Three other children had 
followed him: only, however, after some weeks, or months respectively, 
of puling existence, to be carried in succession to the churchyard. 

Fair-haired and blue-eyed, like his father, this remaining olive- 
branch appeared, however, to be in the sturdiest health, and likely 
enough to live. 

As for the other boy (alluded to as Claude), he was in no way 
related to the pair. Nevertheless he had now lived in their house 
for nine months, and had learned, in imitation of his devotedly 
attached playmate, to call Marie “ mother.” 

About this child—a dark-eyed little urchin of three, all life and 
mischief—or, more correctly speaking, about this child’s father, all 
the curiosity of the village centred. Hubert Henry Stephens was 
in many respects a greater, and, at all events, a much newer 
mystery to its inhabitants than Madame Vandeleur herself. She, 
madame, at least spoke their own language, and belonged to their 
own race. Her parents, as they knew from Paul, were—notwith- 
standing her inexplicable superiority—merely simple peasants like 
themselves. But this stranger who had come amongst them, although 
a subject of the same realm, was practically a foreigner. 

To be sure, he spoke sufficient French to make himself under- 
stood, but it was with a strong English accent, and he made no 
secret of his nationality. Of other things, however, he made secrets 
enough. For, when they had said that he was an Englishman, and 
when the men had opined (from a dim perception of difference be- 
tween him and other Englishmen with whom they had come into 
contact on their summer journeys) that, despite his poverty, he 
belonged to the haute noblesse—they had got to the end of nearly 
all that could be said of him. The few additional facts whereof 
their senses and observation informed them were, that he was 
young, good-looking, and passionately fond of his child. . But 
where he came from, who were his relatives, whether or not the 
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child had a mother, and why he had taken up his abode in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the globe, no one knew, or could find out. 
It was in the early fall of the year, just nine months ago, that 
Hubert Stephens had first made his appearance in the district. 
He had joined the “lumberers” at a little station part way up 
the river, in a footsore condition, carrying his child and a bundle. 
Producing money, he had offered to pay for a seat in one of their 
boats, and after learning from the men all about their settlement, 
had expressed his intention of going with them there, and becom- 
ing a backwoodsman himself, Thus he had arrived, but instead 
of erecting a dwelling for himself, he had become a lodger with the 
Vandeleurs—building an additional room to their house, and paying 
madame (in money, so long as a slender stock of that commodity 
lasted, and afterwards in labour) for her care of his child. But 
whilst he had felled, ploughed, and hunted with the rest of the men, 
living, uncomplaining, the primitive life of the colony, Mr. Stephens 
had proved singularly reticent as to his antecedents. He.had simply 
told his companions nothing about himself or his past life, even 
when the long winter evenings and the warm fire-side had invited 
to communicativeness. With unfailing good-humour, he had parried 
all questions and baffled all curiosity. In the aggregate the settle- 
ment could not boast a very large amount of the latter quality, 
but fully one half of what it did possess, appertained to Madame 
Vandeleur. Yet Madame was no wiser than other people concern- 
ing her lodger, though she had used persistent efforts to make herself 
so. Always sweet-tempered and obliging, but, at times, very sad, 
the young Englishman’s chief delight seemed to be to sit with 
his boy on his knee, softly talking with the little fellow in his own 
tongue. What few words, however, madame had been able to 
make out of their conversation (they were only a very few words), 
had taught her nothing. And in fact, that} this alien, this interloper, 
had been able to resist Aer attempts to discover something of his 
history and motive in lingering- here, was the source of a great, 
though secret, annoyance to Madame Vandeleur. Others might 
submit to be baffled, but it was a thing to which she was not 
accustomed. 

But to have acknowledged herself in any way discomfited, would 
not have suited Marie’s policy. When, therefore, her neighbours 
aired, in her presence, their placid wonderment concerning “ Mon- 
sieur Steefen,” as they called him, the little woman professed to 
see nothing much to wonder at. “Why was he living here?” 
“Well, she supposed he must live somewhere.” ‘ Wherefore had 
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he left his own country? How had he come to be poor, and in 
need to work with his hands—he who had the air so distinguished ? ” 
“Ah! fortune was uncertain. Life had many ups and downs. 
What signified it to put such questions? Let the poo¥ man keep 
his own secrets.” 

With such words, and a gesture expressive of indifference, 
madame was accustomed to reprove her neighbours’ curiosity and 
to conceal the disappointment of her own. On this evening of 
her birthday, she checked, even more determinately than usual, an 
inclination which manifested itself on the part of her guests to make 
the little Claude and his absent parent (Stephens had gone with 
the Caribou hunters to the woods) the subject of discussion and 
random surmise. As, however, she took the trouble to introduce 
other topics and to keep them going, there was no lack of talk to 
the click of the women’s needles. 

Then presently, as the twilight began to fall, talk was superseded 
by music. Gathered outside the open door, a number of the younger 
women, led by Paul and the Curé—whose voice, even in his sixtieth 
year, was wonderfully powerful—proceeded to give madame her 
usual birthday serenade. The voices, to which that little distance 
certainly lent sweetness, if not enchantment, rose first in the National 
Air of the Canadian-French—* La Claire Fontaine.” After that fol- 
lowed a weird camp-melody, with a long-drawn sighing refrain, and 
then, with a brief pause between, the Canadian boat-song, made 
familiar by its English translation—* Row, brothers, row.” 

By the time this stage of the vocal concert was reached the two 
children had fallen asleep in each other’s arms, curled up on their 
bearskin mat in the corner, and the features of the women—still 
softly clicking their needles—were fast growing indistinguishable. 

Madame Vandeleur was just considering whether or not she would 
wait for the conclusion of the verses before procuring a light, when 
one of the singers, putting in her head, announced— 

“ Ah! madame, they come at last, the men! We see them but 
a little way off. And they must have shot, at least, one deer, for 
they carry something heavy. Also, they are coming straight here. 
Perhaps it is that they mean to make madame a present of what they 
have caught—seeing that it is her féte.” 

“Chut, chut, Babette—that is nonsense !” answered her hostess. 
“ But, at all events, we will have a light, that we may see each other’s 
faces.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
“voOU SEE I AM DYING.” 


MovunTinGc without delay upon a wooden stool, Madame 
Vandeleur soon succeeded in kindling an oil lamp, of very primitive 
description, which hung suspended from the ceiling. She had not, 
however, descended from her perch, before a sudden cessation of the 
singing, followed by a chorus of excited and troubled exclamations, 
advertised her that something was amiss. 

In a moment her active mind had leaped to a correct conclusion. 
“Alas!” she interjected, “some one has been hurt! That is no 
game, I fear, that the men carry !” 

Scarcely had these words left her lips before the room was in wild 
commotion. 

Springing to their feet, the women crowded towards the door, 
elbowing each other as they went, and calling out in varying accents 
of alarm, the names of their respective husbands, brothers, or lovers. 

Then Madame Vandeleur rose to the occasion. 

“ My friends,” she cried in a firm voice, “come back this instant ! 
Let there be no disturbance. Resume your seats for a moment, if you 
please ; and suffer me to learn quietly for you if anything is wrong. 
There, that is well!” she continued, as the women obeyed to the 
extent of moving back and allowing her to get in front of them. 
* Paul, art thou there? Tell me quickly what has happened.” 

“My Marie,” answered her husband, stepping forward from the 
agitated little circle which had formed around the new-comers and 
their burden. “It is the Englishman. He has met, God pity him, 
a shocking accident.” 

“You hear, my friends, it is none of our people. Now you can 
afford to be calm,” put in Marie. ‘ How came the accident, Paul?” 

“ He has been attacked by a bear, they say. I know not yet all 
the circumstances—only he is frightfully injured.” 

** But not dead?” 

“No, not dead yet,” rejoined Paul. “But.... 


” 


He paused 


significantly, and stood aside to allow passage to four men who were 
now moving forward again, carrying between them a litter roughly 
constructed of interwoven boughs. Stretched upon that litter, with 
the hues of death already on his face, lay the poor young English- 
man, who, though he had dwelt among them so long, was to those 
around him but as an unknown stranger. 

Casualties of various kinds were not uncommon in the settler’s 
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hard life, and naturally the women felt relieved to find their kinsmen 
safe from such ills as their imaginations had been conjuring up. This 
relief, however, did not prevent a gush of hearty sympathy for the 
unfortunate sufferer. Pressing around the litter, with gesticulations 
and ejaculations of dismay, every one sought to gain a glimpse of that 
drawn, death-like face. Through this crowding and pressing, it hap- 
pened, somehow, that a garment which had been thrown over the 
injured man was dragged away. The sight thus disclosed curdled 
the blood of the spectators with horror. 

His clothes in ribbons, poor Stephens’ left side appeared one 
mass of gaping wounds. His arm, torn from the socket, and well- 
nigh severed from his body, was laid across his breast. Some attempt 
had been made to staunch the flow of blood, but the vital fluid 
escaped with every instant, and fell in a trickling stream to the ground. 

That he could live thus lacerated seemed impossible, and shocked 
cries brcke from every lip. Roused by those cries from a swoon of 
exhaustion into which he sunk, Hubert Stephens suddenly opened 
his eyes and attempted to raise himself on the litter. 

“ At last! We are here at last!” he gasped, looking round. 
“ But what are all these people doing? Madame Vandeleur—I want 
Madame Vandeleur !” he added, with impatient anxiety. 

“ Here I am, mon pauvre ami, here I am!” responded the little 
woman, stepping to his side. An expression of relief crossed the 
Englishman’s face. 

“Madame,” he broke forth, hurriedly, “I am, you see, dying. 
But I have something to say to you first. I cannot, I must not die 
without speaking. Let them carry me to my room ; and come you 
and Paul with me—you two alone—quickly !” 

“And our good father, also?” suggested Paul, uci the 
Curé. ‘“ You would like that 4e came also?” 

“No, no! Let him pray for me, if he will,” answered Stephens ; 
“but, as you know, I belong not to your Communion. Waste 
no time! waste no further time! Carry me away from all these 
eyes.” 
we No! waste no further time !” echoed Madame Vandeleur, im- 
peratively. “Bring him here, and lay him upon his bed, whilst I 
procure some brandy. Now, my neighbours,” she continued, closing 
the door of her lodger’s chamber after those who had passed in, 
“ you must disperse—you must disperse immediately—for the house 
must be quiet. Outside, the men will relate to you how this dreadful 
thing has happened, and then you can return every one to her own 
home. Only Annette Jalbert will please stay, because I may want 
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help. And M. le-Curé” (she glanced towards that worthy mag, 
who was already on his knees in a corner of the room, reciting the 
prayers of his church for the dying); “ M. le Curé will remain if he 
chooses. Now go, go all of you!” she concluded, with an im- 
perious wave of her hand. 

“Yes, yes, without doubt, if you desire it,” rejoined one of the 
party, speaking for the rest. “ You have reason. It will be better 
that the house be left quiet. Bon soir, madame, and God help the 
poor M. Steefen !” 

“Amen! amen!” came the pious responses, as wooden sabots 
clattered, as softly as their owners could make them, across the 
wooden floor. 

Arrived at a short distance from the house, the departing guests 
paused, and again grouping themselves in a circle, proceeded to ques- 
tion their male companions concerning the tragedy that had occurred. 

Their report, condensed into a few words, was this : 

On reaching, with their dogs and guns, the opening in the forest 
for which they were bound, the hunters had seen traces enough of the 
game whereof they were in search. It was a full hour, however, 
before their eager watching was rewarded by the first sight of a Cari- 
bou. Then, bursting cover close in front of them, appeared a noble 
stag, at least seven feet high, followed by three or four companions. 
Dogs and men at once gave chase, and the stag, slightly wounded, 
and infuriated by the pain, presently turned to bay. All the hunters, 
save three, stopped to encounter this proud antagonist. Of those 
three, two pursued a flying deer in one direction, whilst a third 
—the Englishman—followed, quite alone, after the rest of the flock 
in another. Pierced by many bullets, the “lord of the herd” at 
length fell, but the moment was a dangerous one, and neither men 
nor dogs durst yet approach too near those magnificent antlers or 
sinewy limbs. Watching at a safe distance, they were waiting until 
the large dark eyes grew dim and glazed and the panting frame stif- 
fened in death, when the sound of a human voice, in an anguished 
cry for “help! help!” broke upon their startled ears. 

Leaving their fallen foe to die unregarded, the hunters rushed 
forthwith towards the spot whence that cry seemed to proceed. 
Repeated cries guided them ; and crashing through the undergrowth 
that lay between, they found themselves shortly in a little grassy 
opening which ran off, like an arm, from the winding forest glade. 
There, partially intrenched behind a tree, which rose a solitary giant 
in the midst of the tiny amphitheatre, appeared a man engaged in 
mortal combat with a huge grizzly bear. The bear, reared against 
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the opposite side of the trunk, had pinned the man to it by the * 
clasp of his heavy paw, whilst grasping the stock of his gun, from 
which all the shot had been discharged, the unfortunate Stephens, 
for he it was, was frantically endeavouring to beat off the hideous 
brute with the butt-end of the weapon. Evidently, however, his 
strength was becoming exhausted, and just as his rescuers appeared 
upon the scene, the bear succeeded in dragging his prey round the 
tree. Then ensued a horrible struggle. Poor Stephens’ ribs were 
heard to crash, as the grizzly threw his ponderous weight upon him, 
and man and beast rolled together upon the ground. To aim at the 
one without endangering the other was impossible, and for several 
seconds the men hesitated to shoot. Seeing, however, that this was 
their only chance, for the bear paid no heed to the frantic shouts 
with which they sought to disturb him, they at length fired. Greatly 
to their joy, they perceived that the shots had taken effect. The bear 
turned over mortally wounded. But alas, even in his death-struggle, 
he did not release his hold of the man, but, burying his fangs in his 
shoulder, tore savagely with his claws at the poor dislocated arm. 
When, eventually, the distressed hunters were able to liberate him 
from that ferocious embrace, they saw at once that the injuries he 
had received were of so serious a nature that they must of necessity 
prove fatal. This Stephens also felt. After murmuring something 
in his own tongue, he implored his companions to carry him home 
without delay. There were things, he declared, which he must say 
to Madame Vandeleur before his death, arrangements and directions 
which he must leave with her concerning his child. And so 
importunate had he proved on this score, that the kind-hearted men, 
leaving the valuable prize they had slain to the wolves, had hastened 
to construct the litter already referred to, and relieving each other by 
turns, had made what speed they could back through the woods. 

But five miles of forest travelling, with a heavy burden, is not 
easily accomplished, and before the settlement was gained poor 
Stephens had ceased to urge them forward with each step, and, 
happily for them as well as himself, had sunk into temporary 
unconsciousness. Such, briefly repeated, was the story to which the 
women listened. But as they heard it (with much unnecessary 
detail and recapitulation on the men’s part, and endless interruption 
for sympathetic comment and inquiry on their own) the story was 
not brief. 

Long ere it was ended the twilight had deepened into the early 
summer night. A glorious moon, however, had risen, and although 
the air began to feel chilly, the peasants did not yet attempt to 
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disperse. They stood there, with their dark eyes, olive complexions, 
and quaint dress, making a picturesque group in the moonlight. 

Ali around them nature had grown silent, save for such sounds 
as made that silence felt—the faint rippling of the lake against its 
banks and the sighing of a vagrant wind amidst the tops of the pine- 
trees. In the mystic effulgence which now bathed it, the wood-girt 
solitude, with its dotting habitations and still corn-fields, seemed, 
too, to have acquired a new beauty, a strange solemnity. 

The spirit of the scene and the hour settled gradually upon the 
minds and senses of the unsophisticated and emotional people, who 
felt, although they could not analyse it. Voices softened, and then 
sank to a whisper, till, by-and-by, the whole group stood gazing in 
almost total silence towards the light from the oil lamp, which still 
shone behind Madame Vandeleur’s uncurtained window. And even 
whilst they gazed, the angel of death was already descending on 
dark, invisible wings into that still, tranquil-looking abode. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.” 


MEANWHILE, having dismissed her guests and sought for a 
treasured flask of brandy, kept only as medicine, Madame Vande- 
{eur passed into her lodger’s chamber. To her surprise, she found 
the dying man sitting up in bed, propped against her husband’s 
sturdy shoulder, and endeavouring, with his uninjured right hand, to 
transcribe some lines upon a sheet of paper which Paul held in front 
of him. The effort, however, was evidently costing him excruciating 
agony. Huge drops of perspiration, bursting from his brow, kept 
rolling down his pallid face, whilst every now and then the com- 
pressed lips were opened to emit an involuntary grozn. 

“ Don’t speak ! don’t speak !” he implored, in answer to Marie’s 
earnest remonstrance. “I have nearly done. Let me finish!” But, 
even as he uttered this prayer, the letters he was forming ran into 
one another, and the pencil slipped from his nerveless grasp. 

Mistaking the fainting fit for death, Paul, whose mild blue eyes 
were blinded by sympathetic tears, began to give vent to loud 
expressions of grief. But silencing him with a word, Madame Van- 
deleur stooped to administer the brandy, and in a few minutes the 
patient revived. 

His first action was to take the pencil again in hand, and, 
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after begging Paul to fold the paper, to write on the back of it an 
address. 

“Can you read that?” he asked Madame Vandeleur. “Is it 
plain ?” 

For answer she took the note and repeated the direction aloud. 
It was that of a “Miss Estcourt,” with the name of a house and 
a street which madame knew to be in the most fashionable quarter 
of Quebec. 

“ Right, quite right !” sighed the poor young Englishman—suf- 
fering himself to be laid back upon his pillows. ‘ Now, I want you 
to promise me, Paul, that you will take that letter yourself to Miss 
Estcourt, and deliver it into her own hands. Promise it on your 
solemn word of honour! Oh, madame, I entreat you, asa dying 
man, allow him to promise it |” 

“ Monsieur,” protested the tender-hearted giant, without await- 
ing his wife’s permission, “I promise—I will take the letter.” 

“ Yes, he shall take it,” assented Marie. “But” (she hesitated 
a moment, then curiosity got the beiter of more creditable senti- 
ments) “ who is Miss Estcourt? ” 

“ She is . ... No, I will not break my word! You will learn 
from herself, perhaps. Tell her all about my death, Paul. She 
will pay the expense of your journey. And, madame, she will take 
charge of the child—of my boy. But keep him with you until you 
hear from her, until she sends you directions about him. And, dear 
madame, be good to him—for God’s sake, be good to him !” 

“ My poor friend, rest satisfied on that score. The child shall 
be to me as 1ny own,” affirmed Marie, in cordial good faith. 

A grateful smile lit up the dying man’s face. It was a face 
strangely out of harmony with his surroundings, bearing on it, as 
it did, the marks of culture and refinement no less than of patrician 
lineage. 

“ Thank you! Thank you from the bottom of my heart!” he 
murmured, putting out his hand to clasp hers. ‘But I have 
more to say—the most important thing of all. In that chest” (he 
loosened his fingers to point to a rough wooden box of his own con- 
struction)—“ at the bottom of that chest you will find a small 
leathern case. The key of the case is here.” He raised his hand, 
and began to fumble about his breast, but desisted through weak- 
ness. “ You can look for it afterwards,” he subjoined pathetically. 
“ That case and the key must be taken to Miss Estcourt along with 
my note. It is of the utmost importance—Remember, the case is of 


the utmost importance. It contains only papers ; but, listen! .... 
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(Madame Vandeleur bent her ear to catch the failing utterance 
which was every moment growing more feeble), “those papers are 
worth more than I can explain. They are worth to my boy millions 
of dollars—millions of dollars ! ” 

An astonished ejaculation rose to Marie’s lips ; but checking the 
expression of it, she laid her hand on his arm. 

“My poor friend,” she repeated, “I comprehend well. All 
that you have said shall be done. Rest satisfied of it.” 

“Ido. Iwill. Madame, I trust you! And now I can die. . . 
Only let me see him once more .. .” 

“ The good father? Yes, yes!” cried Paul, whose simple piety 
and faith in priestly efficacy bordered on superstition. 

“ Paul, sit still. ‘Thou art a goose,” commanded the more astute 
wife ; and hastily quitting the room, she caught up ‘the sleeping 
Claude and returned with him in her arms. 

A faint movement of the head and another flickering smile 
thanked her. Marie held the child down to him, in order that the 
poor young father (Hubert Stephens was not yet twenty-seven) 
might embrace him. 

But already the lips that pressed that soft baby cheek were cold 
and clammy, and the little fellow, moaning impatiently in his sleep, 
shrank back and turned to nestle against Marie’s breast. 

“ Ah! pardon him,” begged the latter soothingly. “The poor 
innocent, he knows not what he does. See, I will sit where you can 
see him!” And motioning Paul away, she placed herself close by 
his side, turning the boy’s face to his dying father’s gaze. 

Poor Stephens regarded him with a lingering look of deep 
affection. 

“ My child, my child!” he faltered in English, but almost in- 
audibly. “ No, he knows not! But it is better for him that I should 
die. Now they can forgive, and he will get his rights. . . . Poor 
Claudia, too, perhaps . . . perhaps when she knows. . . . Ah, my 
life has not been a succesS.-. . . Let the wreck godown..T.. 
I do not regret it... .” 

An hour later, the last rites had been performed. The crushed 
and mangled body had been decently shrouded ; the Curé and 
Annette Jalbert had joined the waiting peasants outside, and were 
relating to them how the end had come—how he who had been 
amongst them as a stranger, had left them as a’ stranger, with the 
secrets of his history, whatever they might be, unrevealed. Of this, 
which was certainly the truth, if not the entire truth, Madame Van- 
deleur had assured them. For the little woman had kept back, and 
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had bidden her husband keep back, whatever could be learned or 
guessed through that death-bed conference. 

“ And now, my Paul, go thou to rest,” said Marie, directly they 
were left alone, “and I will place the children in their cot by thy 
side. As forme, I could not sleep; I shall remain here and 
watch.” 

Expostulation against this decision upon Paul’s part ended (as 
any attempt to shake an expressed resolution of his wife’s usually 
did) in failure. Quietly, but persistently, madame stuck to her 
point ; and, obliged to give way, Paul retired, vowing, however, 
that he could not sleep himself so long as he knew her to be sitting 
up. 
4 This protestation notwithstanding, the good fellow had scarcely 
laid his head upon his pillow before his deep and sonorous breath- 
ing attested to the fact of profound slumber. Through the half-closed 
door, that sound reached Madame Vandeleur, where she sat in the 
adjoining room, her arms folded upon the table before her—-thinking. 
Strange thoughts they were that passed through the little woman’s 
mind—kindling her dark eyes until they shone in the ill-lighted room 
like lambent stars, and blanching into more striking pallor her 
already pale face. 

And by-and-by, those thoughts became something more than 
thoughts. Imperceptibly they formulated themselves into a temp- 
tation—a temptation at first weak and formless, but which grew with 
each moment more explicit and more fierce. 

Ever since they had been breathed into her bent ear—Aer ear 
alone (for Paul, she had ascertained, had not caught them)—three 
words spoken by the dead man had been ringing incessant changes, 
like tormenting bells, in Marie Vandeleur’s brain. “ Millions of 
dollars ! millions of dollars”! 

Dollars ! millions of dollars! What did the words mean? What 
did the thing they represented mean? Rather, what did it zof mean 
for the happy possessor? How much would it mean for Marie her- 
self were she the possessor ? 

It might mean—it wou/d mean—in the first place, escape from 
this solitary spot, and from the rigorous inclemency of another Cana- 
dian winter. Yes, it would mean a warmer climate, a wider world, 
more congenial associates. It would mean novel and, at present, 
incalculable experiences. It would mean power—power of various 
kinds—dear to Marie’s heart. Within herself, the little woman felt 
that she was born for eminence and distinction. With such a 


craving as she possessed for these things, it was out of nature that 
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they should be denied her. Yet what eminence—what distinction 
was to be had: worth the having—without the “almighty dollar ” ? 

Not, of course, that Madame Vandeleur used this expression in 
her reflections ; ‘since, to begin with, her reflections were clothed in 
the French language, and moreover, the expression was probably not 
invented at that date. But she knew and recognised the potency of 
gold just as well as though she had called it “almighty.” And seeing 
that she had had such slight opportunity of practically testing its 
value, the way in which she appraised wealth and its advantages 
proved, to say the least of it, an extraordinary sagacity and acuteness 
of apprehension on madame’s part. 

“Millions of dollars”! The papers in the leathern case, he had 
declared, were worth that 70 his boy. Toachild of three! To one 
who would have to wait years and years before he could begin to 
enjoy them. To an infant who might not even live to enjoy them at 
all. And in that event, in the event of Claude’s death, to whom 
would they belong, those millions of dollars? Probably to some one 
who did not require them. Possibly to some one who had no right 
to them—no more right than she, Marie Vandeleur, had _ herself. 
Why, then, should she not take charge of them in the mean time? 
Until the child had grown up, or until—. . . . Yes, for a long time 
she had been the child’s guardian—his mother, as it were. Perhaps 
he would still be left in her care. At any rate, there would be no 
harm in constituting herself the custodian of his property. In fact, 
only a simpleton would be willing to part with so much treasure out 
of hand, without waiting to see whether some advantage was not to 
be gained from it, whether some share, smaller or greater, might not 
with safety be appropriated. 

But would there be safety in the scheme? Did any one else 
know of the existence of those papers? Was any one else acquainted 
with their value? What were the chances for and against detection 
in case she should retain them ? 

As these and similar questions pressed themselves upon her excited 
brain, madame’s head grew hot and her temples throbbed. She put 
up her arm and loosened the heavy coils of her hair, which spread, 
when she had shaken them out, like a black mantle over her shoulders 
and down below her waist. Then, resting her elbows on the table, 
she covered her eyes with her hands (they were rather large hands for 
her size), and set herself, with resolute intensity, to face the situation. 
Removing her hands after an interval, long or short she knew not 
which, Madame Vandeleur found that the oil lamp had gone out, 
and that the room was lighted only by the moon. The rays, how- 
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ever, from that luminary now fell, as they had not done before, 
straight into the apartment, rendering every object’in it visible, but 
clothing them with that unfamiliar aspect which we have all noticed as 
the effect of the pale, semi-wéird radiancy. 

For a second or two, madame gazed around with a faint expres- 
sion of surprise, but that expression quickly vanished, and there 
remained a change in her face which was not attributable to the 
changed light—a set, determined look, which proved that, whether 
or not she had solved all her difficulties, Marie had, at all events, 
made up her mind how to act. That this was the case, was speedily 
put beyond a doubt. Slipping off a pair of moccasin shoes, Madame 
Vandeleur rose, and approaching the room where her husband slept, 
listened for a brief space at the door, and softly drew it after her. 
Stepping then, across the long, low-ceiled living-room, she unclosed 
the door of her lodger’s chamber, which opened from the opposite 
end, and passed in. Owing to the position of the window, this chamber 
was in comparative darkness. Turning, after she had entered, Marie 
set the door of the living-room more widely open, and as she did so, 
a ray of moonlight fell full on the white face of the dead man. 

Marie started, and a cold thrill passed over her as those still, up- 
turned features appeared for a moment to quiver into life. A few 
seconds, however, sufficed to reassure her. Madame Vandeleur was 
not the sort of person to be afraid of a dead man. Taking her 
courage in hand, she advanced with unhesitating tread into the room, 
and was presently stooping over the large wooden chest which poor 
Stephens had pointed to with tremulous finger, only so short a time 
before. Its contents were of a very miscellaneous character. There 
were garments belonging both to the dead man and to his boy ; there 
were a number of skins, of moose, red squirrel, and other animals, 
which had been the young Englishman’s property, and which he had 
meant to have sold. There were toys, too, of various sorts, some of 
them of very ingenious construction, which the devoted father had 
spent his leisure moments in carving. There was an old doll, amongst 
the rest, which the little Claude had carried in his arms when first he 
had come to the settlement, and which, although the child had long 
since grown tired of it, Stephens would never permit to be thrown 
away. 

By no means without sensibility, Madame Vandeleur gave vent 
to a suppressed sob as she came across these touching mementoes 
of the deceased’s affection for his boy, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Not for a moment, however, did she dream of relinquishing her 
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purpose. Brushing away the tears, she went on with her task, and 
having found, at the very bottom of the box, the leathern case of 
which she was in search, she set it on the ground and carefully 
re-arranged everything in the chest before locking it. 

Then, with her head turned away, so that she might not again’ 
catch sight of that rigid white face, she left the room, case in hand. 
Breathing more freely, now that she had quitted that unconscious 
presence, which, despite all her courage, had exercised upon her 
nerves a decidedly trying effect, Marie carried the case to the window 
and opened it with the key which she had put into her own pocket, 
after taking it from the dead Englishman’s bosom. 

As he had said, the case contained only papers. Marie turned 
them over with her hand, and her first sensation was one of blank 
disappointment. ‘The papers were so few ; and amongst them there 
was no roll of bank notes! Until she discovered their absence, she 
hardly knew how the half-expectation of finding some of those 
dollars in a tangible form had laid hold of her imagination. But 
Madame Vandeleur was an eminently reasonable little woman, and 
she had soon argued herself out of a disappointment which had 
arisen from what she now recognised as a highly absurd supposition. 
Still, it was with a slight sense of balked hope, and a perceptible 
cooling down of her inward excitement, that she set herself to 
examine these documents which the dead man had declared to be so 
precious. 

The first that came to hand proved to be a marriage certificate. 
Although in English, Marie knew the form of it“ Ah! cest ca— 
just as I thought !”’ she exclaimed, under her breath. 

“ Mademoiselle Estcourt—mademoiselle, indeed !” 

“But what means this?” Madame had been on the point of 
refolding the paper, when her eye, glancing over a second name 
engrossed thereupon, was suddenly arrested. ‘The name was that of 
her late lodger in part—but only in part. “ Hubert Henry Ste. . ” 
so far it was correct, but the name when finished did not spell 
“Stephens.” Was the moonlight deceiving her? She smoothed out 
the paper, and gazed at it long and steadily ; but the result was the 
same. Finally she carried the case and this paper to the table, laid 
them down, and sought a candle. Madame Vandeleur liked to 
master facts as she met them. This fact, however, was not to be 
cleared up or altered through the agency of a tallow candle, or by 
any amount of deliberate scrutiny. “Ste”. . it began; but there 
was no / in the name, whilst there was an 0, and aw. No, decidedly 
the name did not spell “ Stephens ” ! 
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Forgetting everything else in her temporary surprise, madame sat 
for some minutes with a puzzled frown upon her brow. Then, 
placing her finger on that part of the document which contained it, 
she delivered a softo-voce verdict. “ That was his name—the true 
name!” And accompanying this conclusion with an emphatic nod 
of the head, she folded the certificate, and took something else from 
the case. 

This time it was not a written or printed record ; it was a like- 
ness—a photographic likeness—of a very beautiful girl. 

“ Mademoiselle Estcourt, saws doute,” said Marie, laying again a 
sarcastic stress upon the first word. “ But, my faith, how lovely she 
is! What exquisite features! The little Claude, however, he 
resembles her not at all.” She studied the likeness a little longer, 
then threw it down impatiently, adding, “ But, holy Virgin, what a 
mystery is the whole thing—and how I hate mysteries !” 

Once more madame’s hand dived into the leathern box, and 
came forth with what turned out to be the copy of a birth registry— 
that of the child Claude, who bore, also, his father’s Christian name, 
Hubert, and who, it appeared, had been christened by the same 
surname as that on the marriage certificate—the name that began 
with Ste . . , but did not end as Stephens. 

Here, of course, was corroboration, had she required it, of the 
judgment whereat she had already arrived. Madame did not feel 
that she had required it, nevertheless it was always a satisfaction to 
find her intelligent deductions ratified. She executed a little series of 
nods as she laid aside this paper, but, at the same time, her counte- 
nance fell. So far, although she had made discoveries—discoveries 
which might perchance prove very important ones—she had come 
across nothing relative to property. And there remained in the case 
now only one other paper. ' Marie had left it to the last because it 
was the largest and most bulky. With eager fingers she drew it 
forth. But alas ! she could make nothing of it. Of the other docu- 
ments she had been able to comprehend the purport, but of this no 
part proved intelligible. It was a MS., closely written, and neatly 
stitched together. The penmanship was that of poor Stephens (so 
much she did know), but the language in which the manuscript was 
written was English, and she could not read two words of it~in 
sequence. What were they all abcut, these close pages—these tire- 
some, undecipherable signs? Did they contain some occult secret 
respecting the acquisition of wealth—some directions for the 
discovery of hidden treasure? Marie smiled at the fatuous notion. 
Still, she felt convinced that it was upon this writing that the 
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possession of those “millions of dollars’*—or of that which poor 
Stephens had spoken of as “ worth” them—depended. 

What would she not have given to be able to read the writing ! 
It was no use wishing, however—wishing would not help the matter. 
But Marie could help herself. She could /arz to read that writing. 
She wou/d learn to read it. And, in the mean time, until she had 
mastered its secrets, no other eye than her own should ever, if she 
could help it, catch sight of that manuscript. 

Thus resolving, Madame Vandeleur replaced the papers in the 
case, took up it and her candle, and with her long black hair 
streaming down her back, passed out of the room -by a third door 
which led down a narrow passage and out at the back of the house. 
It was some considerable time before she returned ; but when she did 
so, it was empty-handed. 

And now a quite exceptional experience overtook Madame 
Vandeleur. She began to feel, not exactly frightened, but decidedly 
nervous and uncomfortable. Now that her deed was done, she 
realised that it was an ugly deed. She had (yes, she would be 
- candid enough to confess the plain truth to herself), she had 
robbed the dead! And she meant to injure the living. At least, 
she was afraid she meant that, if it could be done with impunity. To 
put her action in the very mildest form, she had broken a sacred trust. 
Marie could sit still no longer in this lonely room, with that door, 
behind which lay the dead man, staring her in the face. She felt cold 
and a little sick. She pined, somehow, for warm life and human 
companionship. She would not waken Paul, but she would creep 
into bed beside him. 

This done, Marie slipped her hand under her husband’s arm, and 
nestled close to his side. What a good fellow he was! She had 
never felt before Aow good he was—perhaps because she had never 
been conscious till now of so great a contrast between them in that 
respect. In her heart of hearts, Marie had always known that she 
was unscrupulous ; but, hitherto, her virtue had been assailed by no 
very powerful temptation, and, consequently, there had been nothing 
in her past life to check the comfortable sense of superiority which 
she had constantly enjoyed. How was it now? Actually, Marie felt 
herself regarding this big husband of hers—who was all heart and 
body, with so very small a leaven of mind—with a sort of reverence ! 
Also she felt a phenomenal need of his protection. What had she 
to be protected against? The consequences of her deed? Perhaps 
so. She could not tell what those consequences might be. The 
thing had been begun—but who coyld foresee the end ? 
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It was characteristic of Madame Vandeleur, that whilst she could, 
of course, with the most perfect ease, have undone what she had 
done, and so relieved herself of this unwonted mental disturbance, 
the course was one which she never for an instant contemplated. In 
her own view, the opinions and actions of this strange little woman 
appeared to partake of the nature of the laws of the ancient Medes 
and Persians. Once formed or entered upon, she regarded them as 
irreversible. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MORE VIEWS OF FANE AUSTEN. 


N author who shall kindle into enthusiasm critics so diverse in 
character as Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Arch- 
bishop Whately, and Lord Macaulay, must—in a literary sense—be 
in possession of the philosopher’s stone. Such an author was the 
gifted woman whose name appears at the head of this article. Like 
Shakespeare, she took, as it were, the common dross of humanity, 
and by her wonderful power of literary alchemy, turned it into pure 
gold. Yet she was apparently unconscious of her strength, and in the 
long roll of writers who have adorned our noble literature there is 
probably not one so devoid of pedantry or affectation, so delightfully 
self-repressive, or so free from egotism, as Jane Austen. Her life 
passed calmly and smoothly, resembling some translucent stream 
which meanders through our English meadows, and is never lashed 
into anger by treacherous rocks or violent currents. The lover of 
books, who turns from the rush and strife of existence in quest of 
intellectual solace and recreation, will discover in this writer a peren- 
nial spring of enjoyment and satisfaction. 

Miss Austen was the daughter of the Rev. George Austen, Rector 
of Steventon,in Hampshire ; but the family was of Kentish origin, 
and had been established for upwards of a century and a half before 
the future novelist’s birth in the neighbourhood of Sevenoaks. Like 
many of the ancient families in the Weald of Kent—some of whose 
descendants have become large landed proprietors, while others have 
been ennobled—the Austens were clothiers. To these clothiers was 
given the generic designation of the Gray Coats of Kent. Miss Austen’s 
father having become an orphan at the age of nine, he was adopted 
by a wealthy uncle, and received a liberal education, proceeding 
from Tunbridge School to Oxford. He obtained a fellowship at 
St. John’s College. In 1764 we find him settled in Hampshire, in 
possession of the joint rectories of Deane and Steventon, and united 
in marriage to Cassandra, the youngest daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, of the well-known Warwickshire family of that name. Miss 
Austen’s faculty of humour probably came from her immediate ances- 
tors on the maternal side. One of the Leighs, who held the Mastership 
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of Balliol for upwards of half a century, was especially distinguished 
for his wit. Two of his jeux dé mots, which were worthy of Sydney 
Smith in his best days, we must reproduce. A dispute having arisen 
among the Privy Councillors, it was reported that the Lord Chan- 
cellor struck the table with such violence that he split it. ‘‘ No, no,” 
interposed Dr. Leigh, “I can hardly persuade myself that he sf/it 
the table, though I certainly believe he divided the Board!” The 
other incident occurred only a few days before the Master’s death. 
Having been informed that an old acquaintance had recently married 
and just recovered from a long illness, the result of eating eggs, and 
being further told that the wits said he had been egged on to matri- 
mony, the Doctor capped the joke by the double pun, “‘ Then may 
the yoke sit easy on him!” From which we perceive that there is no 
necessary divorce between humour and divinity. 

A very entertaining Memoir of Jane Austen was given to the 
world some years ago by her nephew, the Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh. 
It is stated in this biography that to Mr. George Austen and his wife 
was committed the charge of the infant son of the celebrated Warren 
Hastings. The child, however, did not live long, but at his death 
Mrs. Austen mourned for him as though he had beenher own son. Mr. 
Austen Leigh furnishes us with a glimpse of rural life in the South 
of England a century ago. It seems scarcely possible that so short.a 
space of time should have made such a difference, both as regards the 
enlightenment of the inner and the softening of the rugged and outer 
aspects of life in the rural districts. We read that, so lately as towards 
the close of the last century, “a neighbouring squire, a man of many 
acres,” referred the following difficulty to Mr. Austen’s decision. 
“You know all about these sort of things. Dotellus. Is Paris in 
France, or France in Paris? for my wife has been disputing with me 
about it.” If such was the condition of the tolerably well-to-do, we may 
form some idea of the ignorance and degradation of the labouring 
classes. Many of these were totally unacquainted with the names of 
the most conspicuous figures in history ; they knew nothing of God or 
the Bible ; a few had heard of “ Billy Pitt” ; a rather larger number 
of “ Boney”; but all knew of the existence of the Devil, though serious 
doubts have recently been thrown upon his personality. Altogether, 
the life of a country parson in the very secluded districts, where the 
best man of his acquaintance was only the average squire, could rot 
have been of the most desirable and elevating character. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Austen, however, were possessed of no ordinary mental parts, 
though it was from the latter (who lived to the great age of eighty- 
eight, dying only in 1827) that Jane Austen derived the genius which 
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was destined to gain her high literary distinction. Yet the other mem- 
bers of the family were also far above the average in ability. The 
eldest son, James, had more than a passable career at Oxford, where 
he manifested considerable literary talent ; while the two youngest, 
Francis and Charles, after a successful career in the navy, rose to 
the rank of admiral. The former lived until the year 1865, dying 
in his ninety-third year, G.C.B. and Senior Admiral of the Fleet. 
Charles Austen commanded the “ Bellerophon” at the bombard- 
ment of St. Jean d’Acre in 1840. He was an especial favourite 
with all with whom he came into contact, and his death was a great 
grief to the whole fleet. Strong men wept when they heard of 
it. In disposition he is said to have greatly resembled his sister 
Jane. Her knowledge of seafaring matters and men is thus readily 
traced to its source, and some of the happiest passages in her novels 
are those in which she delineates and individualises naval character. 
Happily Jane Austen was not left to the ordinary rural society we have 
already depicted. There was the refinement of her own home, and to her 
mother and elder sister Cassandra—women of intellectual power and 
high and pure tone—Miss Austen was deeply attached. But, besides 
these home sources of culture and improvement as well as enjoy- 
ment, she found in the neighbourhood, as her biographer observes, 
“ persons of good taste and cultivated minds. Her acquaintance, in 
fact, constituted the very class from which she took her imaginary 
characters, ranging from the member of Parliament or large landed 
proprietor to the young curate or younger midshipman of equally 
good family ; and I think that the influence of these early associa- 
tions may be traced in her writings, especially in two particulars. 
First, that she is entirely free from the vulgarity which is so offensive 
in some novels, of dwelling on the outward appendages of wealth or 
rank as if they were things to which the writer was unaccustomed ; 
and, secondly, that she deals as little with very low as with very 
high stations in life.” There is great justice in these observations. 
Miss Austen did not strive fer success through the questionable and 
meretricious means adopted by many writers; she had no unhealthy 
sensationalism on the one hand or essential vulgarity on the other. 
The greatest tribute to the innate strength of her literary powers is 
that, taking character as she found it, and without forcing or straining 
her means in the slightest degree, she achieved so much and pre- 
served through all a consummate ease and naturalness. 

It does, in truth, seem almost marvellous that one who for 
twenty-five years led so retired an existence should have developed 
in her books such a deep knowledge of human life. But the ways of 
genius are mysterious and profound. It assimilates knowledge under 
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apparently insuperable difficulties, and while the ordinary mind is 
dead and inert it is silently working with sleepless energy. Who 
can account for the universality of that greatest of all minds—the 
mind of Shakespeare—or trace the accumulation of its wealth? As in 
the blind the senses of hearing and of touch are apparently developed 
to a preternatural degree, so there seems to be given to men of 
genius a second range of powers whose action is beyond our com- 
prehension, as their results are beyond our achievement. The quiet 
hedgerows, the rustic shrubberies and gardens, the little rural church, 
and the lanes and meadows of Steventon—such were the early 
teachers of Jane Austen. But she possessed that without which 
neither poet, artist, nor novelist has yet been able to communicate 
to others knowledge which was worth the having—viz., a keenly 
observant eye, which embraced everything within its vision. To 
minds so endowed there is neither small nor great, the mighty does 
not overshadow the minute, nor is there anything so small or mean 
in nature as to be viewed with contempt or dismissed with con- 
tumely. Genius is ever learning, and not infrequently the humblest 
sources furnish its loftiest inspirations. 

At a very early age the cacoéthes scribendi came upon Jane 
Austen ; but, unlike so many subsequent writers, she modestly con- 
cealed her efforts. Her compositions were only intended to amuse 
the family circle, and within this range they were strictly confined. 
Mr. Austen Leigh reprints a scene from an unfinished comedy, 
“The Mystery,” which his relative wrote for the transitory amuse- 
ment of the family party. It exhibits liveliness and vivacity, but | 
nothing to show that its writer was possessed of original power. Yet 
this habit of early composition was not a useless one, and it was 
shortly to bear its legitimate fruit. As we give no thought to the 
scaffolding when some noble building is being reared, so we dismiss 
the preliminary processes by which an author first exercises and 
develops his faculties. Still, some of Miss Austen’s most successful 
writing “was composed at such an early age as to make it surprising 
that so young a woman could have acquired the insight into character, 
and the nice observation of manners, which her novels display.” It 
is stated that “ Pride and Prejudice,” considered by many persons 
the most brilliant of her novels, was begun in 1796, before she was 
twenty-one years of age, and completed in about ten months. 
Genius generally accomplishes its work early and rapidly, while 
talent develops its results slowly and laboriously. Sir Walter Scott 
wrote one of his finest novels in three months. It is one of the 
characteristics of genius to manifest itself under the most dis- 
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advantageous circumstances, and it is distinguished by an eternal 
irrepressibility. Certainly, it is not a little remarkable that Jane 
Austen should have produced one of her most finished works in her 
twenty-first year. But the groundwork of “Sense and Sensibility ” 
was composed even earlier than this, while “ Northanger Abbey ” 
was first written in 1798. In less than the brief space of three years, 
therefore, and while the author was between her twentieth and her 
twenty-third year, this trinity of novels, all exhibiting first-class 
power, was conceived and executed. 

The well-known antiquary, Sir Egerton Brydges, has left a sketch 
of Jane Austen, whom he knew asa little child. “I never suspected,” 
he says, “ that she was an authoress ; but my eyes told me that she 
was fair and handsome, slight and elegant, but with cheeks a little 
too full.” In character, she appears to have been all that might be 
predicated froma close acquaintance with her works. On this 
point her biographer observes : “‘ Many may care to know whether 
the moral rectitude, the correct taste, and the warm affections with 
which she invested her ideal characters were really existing in the 
native source whence those ideas flowed, and were actually exhibited 
by her in the various relations of life. I can indeed bear witness that 
there was scarcely a charm in her most delightful characters that was 
not a true reflection of her own sweet temper and loving heart. I 
was young when we lost her ; but the impressions made on the 
young are deep, and though in the course of fifty years I have 
forgotten much, I have not forgotten that Aunt Jane was the delight 
of all her nephews and nieces. We did not think of her as being 
clever, still less as being famous ; but we valued her as one always 
kind, sympathising, and amusing.”. Readers who delight in tracing 
the course of love—and how many human hearts are there utterly 
insensible to the sentiment !—will find considerable space devoted ° 
to it in Miss Austen’s works. It is but natural, perhaps, that this 
fact should have led to the query in what degree these numerous 
passages concerning tender attachments were due to the imagination, 
or whether they were not the actual reflection of experience. Indeed, 
a writer in the Quarterly Review half a century ago, referring to the 
passion of Fanny Price for Edmund Bertram, and the silence with 
which it was cherished, remarked how that “the slender hopes and 
enjoyments by which it is fed, the restlessness and jealousy with which 
it fills a mind naturally active, contented, and unsuspicious, the 
manner in which it tinges every event and every reflection, are 
painted with a vividness and a detail of which we can scarcely con- 
ceive any one but a female, and, we should almost add, a female 
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writing from recollection, capable.” For this conjecture, Mr. Austen 
Leigh does not believe that any substantial basis exists ; but he adds 
an autobiographic incident in connection with Jane Austen, which 
certainly shows that the assumption of the reviewer was by no means 
an impossible of an unreasonable one. Touching this passage of 
romance in. the novelist’s history, “ Many years after her death, some 
circumstances induced her sister Cassandra to break through her 
habitual reticence and to speak of it. She said that, while staying 
at some seaside place, they became acquainted with a gentleman, 
whose charm of person, mind, and manners was such that Cassandra 
thought him worthy to possess and likely to win her sister’s love. 
When they parted, he expressed his intention of soon seeing them 
again ; and Cassandra felt no doubt as to his motives. But they 
never again met. Within a short time they heard of his sudden 
death. I believe that, if Jane ever loved, it was, this unnamed 
gentleman ; but the acquaintance had been short, and I'am unable 
to say whether her feelings were of such a nature as to affect her 
happiness.” Length of acquaintance is no test of passion, and it is 
possible that during this brief friendship Jane Austen, who had 
declined at an earlier period a most eligible parti—eligible, that is, 
as regards individual character and social position—had fallen a 
victim to the darts of Cupid. Wordsworth says that “ poetry is 
emotion recollected in tranquillity ;” and we are aware that many 
authors have translated into the most vivid language—prose equally 
with verse—the overmastering emotions and sentiments which at 
some previous period in their career have held sway over them. We 
do not attirm that this is so with Miss Austen, but there are many 
passages in “ Mansfield Park” which forbid the supposition from 
being dismissed as wholly improbable. 

In the year 1801 the Austens removed to Bath, where “The 
Watsons,” a story never concluded by the author, was written. 
Four years later, the Rev. George Austen died, and was buried at 
Walcot Church. Shortly after this event, Mrs. Austen and her 
daughters went to reside in Southampton. The residence in Bath 
had not been without its uses to the novelist, as many scenes in her 
works abundantly testify. She was, however, acquainted with the 
fashionable city of the West before it became the residence of her 
family. Their stay at Southampton was not of long duration, as in 
1809, through the kindness of Mr. Knight, of Steventon, they were 
able to take up their abode at Chawton, in Hampshire. Chawton is 
described as the second as well as the last home of Jane Austen. 
The village stands about a mile from Alton, where the road to 
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Winchester branches off from that to Gosport. At this place Miss 
Austen resumed the habits of literary activity which had suffered a 
temporary check during her residence in Bath and Southampton. 
She now produced in rapid succession, and between the years 1811 
and 1816, the three novels “ Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” and 
“Persuasion.” She delighted in working unsuspected by others, 
and wrote upon small sheets of paper which could readily be put 
away or covered over on the approach of intruders. It seems that 
the profits of the four novels which had been printed up to the time 
of her death did not amount to quite seven hundred pounds—a sum 
not equal to that which several living novelists now receive for each 
of their fictions. She did not affect the indifference which many 
authors profess to feel over the reception of their works. Writing 
to her sister with respect to “ Pride and Prejudice,” she observed : - 
“Upon the whole, I am quite vain enough and well satisfied enough. 
The work is rather too light, and bright, and sparkling ; it wants 
shade ; it wants to be stretched out here and there with a long 
chapter of sense, if it could be had ; if not, of solemn, specious 
nonsense, about something unconnected with the story; an essay on 
writing, a critique on Walter Scott, or the history of Bonaparte, or 
something that would form a contrast, and bring the reader with 
increased delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the style.” 
Mr. Austen Leigh shows how different her life was from that of other 
authors who are thrown into literary society, and become “the 
observed of all observers.” Miss Austen “lived in entire seclusion 
from the literary world ; neither by correspondence nor by personal 
intercourse was she known to any contemporary authors. It is pro- 
bable that she never was in company with any person whose talents 
or whose celebrity equalled her own ; so that her powers never could 
have been sharpened by collision with superior intellects, nor her 
imagination aided by their casual suggestions.” Her retired lot is 
contrasted with that of Madame d’Arblay, who was introduced by 
Dr. Johnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds and other celebrities of the time. 
Crabbe, also, was received at Holland House, and on one occasion 
was Sir Walter Scott’s guest at Edinburgh ; and even Charlotte 
Bronté, who spent her life on the Yorkshire moors, was greatly 
sought after upon’her visit to London. The fame of Jane Austen 
was very largely posthumous, and one anecdote is told illustrative of 
this. Not long ago, a gentleman visiting Winchester Cathedral 
desired to be shown the grave of the author of “ Pride and Prejudice.” 
The verger, in pointing it out, inquired, “ Pray, sir, can you tell me 
whether there was anything particular about that lady; so many 
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people want to know where she was buried?” Nor need we be 
surprised at this, for is there not a rhyme upon a greater than Jane 
Austen, which says— 


Seven Eastern cities claim great Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 


Miss Austen’s novels were greatly admired by the Prince Regent, 
who, it seems, read them often, and kept a set in every one of his 
residences. Their author received an invitation to Carlton House, 
and her next novel was dedicated to the royal patron, whose literary 
taste in this instance was sound and true. The Prince’s librarian, 
Mr. Clarke, writing to Miss Austen at the time of the approaching 
marriage of Prince Leopold to the Princess Charlotte, suggested that 
“ an historical romance illustrative of the august House of Cobourg 
would just now be very interesting,” and might very properly be 
dedicated to Prince Leopold. To this obliging recommendation, 
Miss Austen replied in terms which implied that she could not 
write to order. “ I could no more write a romance than an epic poem. 
I could not sit seriously down to write a serious romance under any 
other motive than to save my life ; and if it were indispensable to me 
to keep it up and never relax into laughing at myself or other people, 
I am sure I should be hung before I had finished the first chapter.” 
Mr. Clarke’s was a well-meaning though ludicrous attempt to transfer 
a round peg into one of the square holes of literature. Miss Austen 
composed in the natural and only rational manner described by 
Charlotte Bronté in a letter to a critic who had suggested that she 
should follow the elder novelist’s style. ‘‘ When authors write best,” 
said the author of “Jane Eyre,” “or, at least, when they write most 
fluently, an influence seems to waken in them which becomes their 
master—which will have its way—putting out of view all behests but 
its own, dictating certain words, and insisting on their being used, 
whether vehement or measured in their nature, new moulding 
characters, giving unthought-of turns to incidents, rejecting carefully 
elaborated old ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting new ones. 
Is it not so? And should wetry to counteract this influence? Can 
we, indeed, counteract it?” ‘The answer is emphatically No. Genius 
is like the free wind of heaven; it bloweth where it listeth, and no 
man knows its processes, its going and its coming. How could 
its noblest results be accomplished if it were not thus perfectly 
unfettered ? 

It has been matter of frequent remark that works which are 
now held in high esteem by the world at large absolutely went 
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begging amongst the publishers. Thackeray, for example, is said to 
have carried his “‘ Vanity Fair” from house to house, being unsuccessful 
on no fewer than sixteen or seventeen occasions ; and other instances 
of a like character might be cited. James and Horace Smith’s 
“Rejected Addresses” were refused by a publisher who afterwards 
purchased the work at thirty times the price he might have had it for 
in the outset. Success gilds many things. Cadell, the well-known 
publisher, declined by return of post to give any encouragement to 
the publication of Miss Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice,” or even to 
entertain the proposition to publish the work at the author’s risk. 
“ Northanger Abbey ” was sold in 1803 toa publisher in Bath for ro/.; 
but so little enamoured was he of the story that he chose to abide by 
his first loss rather than risk further expense by publishing such a work. 
The author herself considered that when she received 150/. from 
the sale of “Sense and Sensibility,” it was a prodigious recompense 
for that which had cost her little or nothing. Yet, with her strong 
judgment and critical faculty, she cannot but have felt astonishment 
sometimes at the success which attended work inferior to her own. 
Amongst the enthusiastic admirers of these novels by Miss Austen, 
which were little regarded by the public generally—were Southey, who 
held them to be more true to nature than any writings of the age— 
Coleridge—who described them as perfectly genuine and individual 
productions—and Miss Mitford, who said that she could almost have 
cut off one of her hands if it would have enabled her to write like 
Miss Austen with the othef. M. Guizot declared that “ Miss 
Austen, Miss Ferrier, &c., form a school which, in the excellence 
and profusion of its productions, resembles the cloud of dramatic 
poets of the great Athenian age.” The Earl of Carlisle, the noble 
writer of agreeable verse, referred to her asthe “ all-perfect Austen.” 
The opinions of other distinguished literary men of much greater 
weight and power have been alluded to in the outset of this article. 
One of the best tributes paid to these admirable novels, however, 
is the picture of Lord Holland lying ill in his bed, with his sister 
Miss Fox reading aloud to him, as she always did on these occa- 
sions, some one of Miss Austen’s stories, of which he was never 
wearied. “I well recollect the time,” says Sir Henry Holland, 
who furnishes the above reminiscence, “when these charming 
novels, almost unique in their style of humour, burst suddenly 
on the world. It was sad that their writer did not live to witness 
the growth of her fame.” It is a singular fact that many phi- 
losophers have developed a strong predilection for fiction; and 
the celebrated Whewell (who once wearied of his stay at Car- 
narvon because he had read the circulating library twice through) 
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is also to be numbered amongst the warmest admirers of Miss 
Austen. 

In her later years this gifted writer suffered from some internal 
malady, whose progress was probably hastened by certain family 
troubles which arose in the year 1816. Her spirits, however, were 
usually cheerful and buoyant, and the occasions were rare in which 
she indulged in complaints, or fell into listlessness and mental 
depression. As the body decayed, indeed, the mind seemed to 
acquire greater strength. By the beginning of March 1817 it was 
seen that she was seriously ill. The 17th was the last date upon 
which she engaged in literary labour. In May she removed to Win- 
chester for the purpose of securing skilful medical advice and 
attention ; but Mr. Lyford, a practitioner of great eminence, seems 
to have had little hope of her recovery from the first. It was 
hard to be cut off at the moment when success was crowning her 
labours, and when her genius had become a source of the purest 
joy and satisfaction to her. But she did not repine at the prospect 
of death, any more than she feared it. Here is a testimony 
to her worth and character, as well as an account of her last 
moments :—“ She was a humble believing Christian. Her life had 
been passed in the performance of home duties and the cultivation 
of domestic affections, without any self-seeking or craving after 
applause. She had always sought, as it were by instinct, to pro- 
mote the happiness of all who came within her influence, and 
doubtless she had her reward in the peace of mind which was 
granted her in her last days. Her sweetness of temper never failed. 
She was ever considerate and grateful to those who attended on 
her. At times when she felt rather better, her playfulness of spirit 
revived, and she amused them even in their sadness. Once, when 
she thought herself near her end, she said what she imagined might 
be her last words to those around her, and particularly thanked 
her sister-in-law for being with her, saying: ‘You have always 
been a kind sister to me, Mary.’ When the end at last came, 
she sank rapidly, and on being asked by her attendants whether 
there was anything that she wanted, her reply was, ‘ Nothing but 
death.’ These were her last words. In quietness and peace she 
breathed her last on the morning of July 18, 1817.” Jane Austen 
was thus only in her forty-second year at the time of her death. She 
was laid to rest in Winchester Cathedral, almost opposite to the 
tomb of William of Wykeham. By all whom she left behind she 
was regarded with the tenderest affection, mingled with feelings 


of profound esteem for those talents which were now so clearly 
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demonstrated, and so conspicuous to the world at large. Her lifé was 
but a brief span, and had it been prolonged, a riper experience might 
have still further expanded powers which were justly the theme of 
unfeigned admiration on the part of all who accurately gauged their 
extent and character. 

Nothing, probably, is more entertaining than details affecting the 
life and personal characteristics of distinguished authors ; and for- 
tunately we are not without some record of this nature in regard to 
Miss Austen. Her nephew says she was not highly accomplished 
according to the present standard, yet she read French with facility 
and knew something of Italian. She delighted in music, and was 
sufficiently proficient in it to sing, to her own accompaniment, many 
simple old songs now never heard. She had read much history, 
and even in her youth held strong political opinions, especially 
about the affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She 
vehemently defended Charles I., but rather, as Mr. Leigh thinks, 
from an impulse of feeling than from any inquiry into the evidences 
by which he and other characters with whom she sympathised must 
be condemned or acquitted. With regard to the politics of her own 
day, she took but little active interest in them, though “she pro- 
bably shared the feeling of moderate Toryism which prevailed in 
her family.” The Sfectator and all the old periodicals were very 
familiar to her, and she was au courant with Richardson’s novels 
down to the minutest detail. Cowper, Crabbe, and Johnson were 
her favourite authors, and she also derived great pleasure from the 
poetry of Sir Walter Scott. An account is given by one of her 
nieces of her treatment of children. ‘“ Her first charm to children 
was great sweetness of manner. She seemed to love you, and you 
loved her in return. This, as well as I can now recollect, was what 
I felt in my early days, before I was old enough to be amused by 
her cleverness. But soon came the delight of her playful talk. She 
could make everything amusing to achild. Then, as I got older, 
when cousins came to share the entertainment, she would tell us the 
most delightful stories, chiefly of Fairyland, and her fairies had all 
characters of their own. The tale was invented, I am sure, at the 
moment, and was continued for two or three days, if occasioa 
served.” Miss Austen had a keen sense of the ridiculous, which 
led her to play with all the commonplaces of everyday life, whether 
as regarded persons or things ; but her emotions were too deep to 
allow her to make sport of life’s serious duties or responsibilities, 
nor did she ever turn individuals into ridicule. Her fun was harm- 
less and really amusing, never severely censorious, or, what is stil] 
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harder to bear, given to abuse by contemptuous ridicule. Two 
epigrams are preserved, which show that she could occasionally 
throw off her pleasantry in verse. Reading in the newspapers, on 
one occasion, of the marriage of a Mr. Gell to a Miss Gill, of 
Eastbourne, she wrote down the following impromptu :— 


At Eastbourne Mr. Gell, from being perfectly well, 
Became dreadfully ill, for love of Miss Gill. 

So he said, with some sighs, I’m the slave of your Zz ; 
Oh, restore, if you please, by accepting my ¢es. 


A better impromptu still, perhaps, was the succeeding one, on the 
marriage of a middle-aged flirt with a Mr. Wake, whom, it was 
supposed, she would scarcely have accepted in her youth :— 


Maria, good-humoured, and handsome, and tall, 
For a husband was at her last stake ; 

And having in vain danced at many a ball, 
Is now happy to jump at a Wake. 


Having seen the very popular Miss O’Neil as “ Isabella,” Miss 
Austen wrote to a friend: “I do not think she was quite equal to 
my expectation. I fancy I want something more than can be 
Acting seldom satisfies me. I took two pocket-handkerchiefs, but 
had very little occasion for either. She is an elegant creature, 
however, and hugs Mr. Young delightfully.” The woman who could 
laugh and jest with the light-hearted was equally ready to comfort 
the unhappy or to nurse the sick. Ladies will be glad to know 
something of her appearance and dress. Mr. Austen Leigh reports 
that “in person she was very attractive ; her figure was rather tall 
and slender, her step light and firm, and her whole appearance 
expressive of health and animation. In complexion she was a clear 
brunette, with a rich colour ; she had full round cheeks, with mouth 
and nose small and well formed, bright hazel eyes, and brown hair, 
forming natural curls close round her face. If not so regularly 
handsome as her sister, yet her countenance had a peculiar charm of 
its own to the eyes of most beholders. At the time of which I am 
now writing she never was seen, either morning or evening, without 
a cap; I believe that she and her sister were generally thought to 
have taken to the garb of middle age earlier than their years or their 
looks required ; and that, though remarkably neat in their dress as 
in all their ways, they were scarcely sufficiently regardful of the 
fashionable or the becoming.” ‘The portrait prefixed to the collected 
edition of Miss Austen’s works, recently issued, exactly bears out 
this description. Except through the eye, however, the intellect of 
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this great writer is scarcely indicated in the portrait ; and ladies of 
the present day, in observing the style of dress, will be apt to think 
that they have improved vastly, as regards grace and beauty, upon 
the costume in vogue with their grandmothers. 

The “Letters of Jane Austen,” recently edited by Lord 
Brabourne, add very little knowledge of a personal character to that 
we already enjoyed. Nor are the letters themselves valuable from 
the literary point of view, and if Jane Austen were now living she 
would probably be extremely angry at their publication. If anything 
could damage the fame of a writer already well established it would 
be the issue of such works of supererogation as that undertaken by 
Lord Brabourne. There are, perhaps, twenty pages in the two 
volumes issued by his lordship which are either amusing or valuable, 
as illustrating Jane Austen’s character and epistolary skill ; but as 
the world is so very busy, and has so many important things to 
attend to, it could well have spared the remainder. 

But it is now time that we gave a taste of the quality of Jane 
Austen’s writings. Several allusions have already been made to 
their humour, and we will endeavour to justify them by a quotation 
from “Emma.” It concerns that very voluble lady, Miss Bates, 
and is in its way as excellent a bit of comedy as could well be 
found :— 

Miss Bates and Miss Fairfax, escorted by the two gentlemen, walked into the 
room ; and Mrs. Elton seemed to think it as much her duty as Mrs. Weston’s to 
receive them. Her gestures and movements might be understood by any one who 
looked on like Emma; but her words, everybody’s words, were soon lost under 
the incessant flow of Miss Bates, who came in talking, and had not finished her 
speech under many minutes after her being admitted into the circle at the fire. 
As the door opened she was heard— 

**So very obliging of you!—no rain at all. Nothing to signify. I do not 
care for myself. Quite thick shoes. And Jane declares—Well !”’ (as soonas she 
was within the door), ‘‘ Well! this is brilliant, indeed! This is admirable! 
Excellently contrived, upon my word. Nothing wanting. Could not have 
imagined it. So well lighted up! Jane, Jane, look! did you ever see any- 
thing? Oh! Mr. Weston, you must really have had Aladdin’s lamp. Good 
Mrs. Stokes would not know her own room again. I saw her as I came in; she 
was standing in the entrance. ‘Oh, Mrs, Stokes,’ said I, but I had not time 
for more.” ; 

She was now met by Mrs. Weston. 

** Very well, I thank you, ma'am. I hope you are quite well. Very happy 
to hear it. So afraid you might have a headache! seeing you pass by so often, 
and knowing how much trouble you must have. ‘Delighted to hear it, indeed ! 
Ah! dear Mrs. Elton, so obliged to you for the carriage ; excellent time ; Jane 
and I quite ready. Did not keep the horses a moment. Most comfortable car- 
riage. Oh! and I am sure our thanks are due to you, Mrs. Weston, on that 
score. Mrs. Elton had most kindly sent Jane @ note, or we should have been, 
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But two such offers in one day! Never were such neighbours. I said to my 
mother, ‘Upon my word, ma’am,’ Thank you, my mother is remarkably 
well, Gone to Mr. Woodhouse’s. I made‘her take her shawl—for the evenings 
are not warm—her large new shawl, Mrs. Dixon’s wedding present. So kind of 
her to think of my mother! Bought at Weymouth, you know; Mr. Dixon’s 
choice. There were three others, Jane says, which they hesitated about some 
time. Colonel Campbell rather preferred an olive.—My dear Jane, are you sure 
you did not wet your feet? It was but a drop or two, but I am so afraid ; but 
Mr. Frank Churchill was so extremely—and there was a mat to step upon. I 
shall never forget his extreme politeness) Oh! Mr. Frank Churchill, I must 
tell you my mother’s spectacles have never been in fault since ; the rivet never 
came out again. My mother often talks of your good-nature: does not she, 
Jane? Do not we often talk of Mr. Frank Churchill? Ah! here’s Mrs. 
Woodhouse. Dear Mrs. Woodhouse, how do youdo? Very well, I thank you, 
quite well. This is meeting quite in Fairyland. Such a transformation! Must 
not compliment, I know ” (eyeing Emma most complacently)—‘‘ that would be rude; 
but upon my word, Mrs. Woodhouse, you do look—how do you like Jane’s hair ? 
You are a judge. She did it all herself. Quite wonderful how she does her 
hair! No hairdresser from London, I think, could—Ah ! Dr. Hughes, I declare— 
and Mrs. Hughes. Must go and speak to Dr. and Mrs. Hughes for a moment. 
How do you do? How do you do? Very well, I thank you. This is 
delightful, is it not? Where is dear Mr. Richard? Oh, there he is. Don’t 
disturb him. Much better employed talking to the young ladies. How do you 
do, Mr. Richard? I saw you the other day as you rode through the town. 
Mrs. Otway, I protest! and good Mr. Otway, and Miss. Otway, and Miss 
Caroline. Such a host of friends! And Mr. George and Mr. Arthur! How 
do you do? How do you all do? Quite well, I am much obliged to you. 
Never better. Don’t I hear another carriage? Who can this be?’ Very likely 
the worthy Coles, Upon my word, this is charming, to be standing about among 
such friends! And such a noble fire! Iam quite roasted. No coffee, I thank 
you, for me ; never take coffee. A little tea, if you please, sir, by-and-by. No 
hurry. Oh! here it comes. ‘ Everytliing so good !” 


This scene occurred at a ball. When supper was announced, 
Miss Bates resumed her inconsequent eloquence, and it continued 
without interruption until her being seated at table and taking up 
her spoon. 


**Jane, Jane, my dear Jane, where are you? Here is your tippet. Mrs. 
Weston begs you to put on your tippet. She says she is afraid there will be 
draughts in the passage, though everything has been done—one door nailed up— 
quantities of matting—my dear Jane, indeed you must. Mr. Churchill, oh! 
you are too obliging! How well you put it on !—so gratified! Excellent 
dancing, indeed !—Yes, my dear, I ran home, as I said I should, to help grand- 
mamma to bed, and got back again, and nobody missed me. I set off without 
saying a word, just as I told you. Grandmamma was quite well, had a charming 
evening with Mr. Woodhouse, a vast deul of chat, and backgammon. Tea was 
made downstairs, biscuits and baked apples and wine before she came away : 
amazing luck in some of her throws : and she inquired a great deal about you, 
how you were amused, and who were your partners. ‘Oh!’ said I, ‘I shall 
not forestall Jane ; I left her dancing with Mr. George Otway ; she will love to 
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tell you all about it herself to-morrow ; her first partner was Mr. Elton; I do 
not know who will ask her next, perhaps Mr. William Cox.’ My dear sir, you 
are too obliging. Is there nobody you would not rather?—I am not helpless. 
Sir, you are most kind. Upon my word, Jane on one arm, and me on the other! 
Stop, stop, let us stand a little back, Mrs. Elton is going ; dear Mrs. Elton, how 
elegant she looks !—beautiful lace !—now we all follow in her train. Quite the 
queen of the evening !—Well, here we are at the passage. Two steps, Jane, 
take care of the two steps. Oh! no, there is but one. Well, I was persuaded 
there were two. How very odd! I was convinced there were two, and there is 
but one. I never saw anything equal to the comfort and style—candles every- 
where. I was telling you of your grandmamma, Jane—there was a little 
disappointment. The baked apples and biscuits. Excellent in their way, you 
know ; but there was a delicate fricassee of sweetbread and some asparagus 
brought in at first, and good Mr. Woodhouse, not thinking the asparagus quite 
boiled enough, sent it all out again. Now, there is nothing grandmamma loves 
better than sweetbread and asparagus, so she was rather disappointed; but we 
agreed we would not speak of it to anybody, for fear of its getting round to dear 
Miss Woodhouse, who would be so very much concerned! Well, this is 
brilliant !—I am all amazement !—Could not have supposed anything !—such 
elegance and profusion! I have seen nothing like it since—Well, where shall 
we sit? Where shall we sit? Anywhere, so that Jane is not in a draught. 
Where J sit is of no consequence. Oh! do you recommend this side? Well, I 
am sure, Mr. Churchill—only it seems too good—but just as you please. What 
you direct in this house cannot be wrong. Dear Jane, how shall we ever 
recollect half the dishes for grandmamma? Soup, too! Bless me! I should 
not be helped so soon, but it smells most excellent, and I cannot help beginning.” 


Miss Austen is one of those writers who suffer when we attempt 
to represent their talent through the medium of detached passages. 
She neither strains after the hysterics of emotion, nor high-sounding 
descriptions. Her works must be judged of in the whole, and then 
it will be seen how natural, and therefore how powerful, are her 
delineations of character. She individualises without effort, and her 
various personages grow upon us silently, and yet with penetrating 
force. It has been said that our author never descends to the vulgar 
—a just remark—though there is a soupgon of vulgarity about the 
character of Thorpe, in “ Northanger Abbey.” Her drawing of real 
English gentlemen is most successful—and she has given us a whole 
gallery of characters whom we may find typified in Bertram and 
Knightley. As she does not depend upon plot or striking situations 
for effect, we are unable to extract from her novels passages illus- 
trative of her best qualities, as is the case with most other writers. 
This sketch of John Thorpe, however—with his touch of braggadocio 
and snobbery, yet jovial and good-humoured withal—is graphically 
done, and seems to bring the very man himself before us :— 


John Thorpe, who, in the meantime, had been giving orders about the horses, 
soon joined the ladies, and from him she (Catherine) directly received the amends 
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which were her due ; for while he slightly and carelessly touched the hand of 
Isabella, on her he bestowed a whole scrape and half a short bow. He wasa 
stout young man, of middling height, who, with a plain face and ungraceful form, 
seemed fearful of being too handsome, uniess he wore the dress of a groom, and 
too much like a gentleman unless he were easy where he ought to be civil, and 
impudent where he might be allowed to be easy. He took out his watch : ‘* How 
long do you think we have been running it from Tetbury, Miss Morland ?” 

** Ido not know the distance.” Her brother told her that it was twenty-three 
miles. 

‘* Three-and-twenty,”’ cried Thorpe; ‘‘ five-and-twenty if it is an inch.” 
Morland remonstrated, pleaded the authority of road books, innkeepers, and 
milestones ; but his friend disregarded them all ; he had a surer test of distance. 
‘«T know it must be five-and-twenty,” said he, ‘‘ by the time we have been doing 
it. It is now half after one ; we drove out of the inn yard at Tetbury as 
the town clock struck eleven ; and I defy any man in England to make my 
horse go less than ten miles an hour in harness ; that makes it exactly twenty- 


five.” 
‘*« You have lost an hour,” said Morland ; ‘‘ it was only ten o’clock when we 


came from Tetbury.” 

‘Ten o’clock! It was eleven, upon my soul! I counted every stroke. 
This brother of yours would persuade me out of my senses, Miss Morland ; do 
but look at my horse ; did you ever see an animal so made for speed in your life?” 
(The servant had just mounted the carriage, and was driving off.) ‘‘ Such true 
blood! Three hours and a half, indeed, coming only three-and-twenty miles ! 
look at that creature, and suppose it possible, if you can.” 

** He does look very hot, to be sure.” 

** Hot ! he had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot Church: but look 
at his forehand ; look at his loins; only see how he moves ; that horse cannot 
go less than ten miles an hour ; tie his legs, and he will get on. What do you 
think of my gig, Miss Morland ? a neat one, is it not? Well hung; town built ; 
I have not had it a month. It was built for a Christchurch man, a friend of 
mine, a very good sort of fellow; he ran it a few weeks till, I believe, it was con- 
venient to have done with it. I happened just then to be looking out for some 
light thing of the kind, though I had pretty well determined on a curricle too ; 
but I chanced to meet him on Magdalen Bridge, as he was driving into Oxford 
last term: ‘ Ah! Thorpe,’ said he, ‘ do you happen to want such a little thing 
as this? It is a capital one of the kind, but I am cursed tired of it.” ‘ Oh! d— 
it,’ said I, ‘ I am your man; what do you ask?’ And how much do you think 
he did, Miss Morland ?” 

‘* T am sure I cannot guess, at all.” 

** Curricle-hung, you see ; seat, trunk, sword-case, splashing-board, lamps, 
silver moulding—all, you see, complete ; the ironwork as good as new, or better. 
He asked fifty guineas : I closed with him directly, threw down the money, and 
the carriage was mine.” 

‘* And I am sure,” said Catherine, ‘‘ I know so little of such. things, that I 
cannot judge whether it was cheap or dear.” 

‘* Neither one nor t’other ; I might have got it for less, I dare say; but I hate 
haggling, and poor Freeman wanted cash.” 

‘* That was very good-natured of you,” said Catherine, quite pleased. 

** Oh ! d— it, when one has the means of doing a kind thing by a friend, I 


hate to be pitiful,” 
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An admirable sentiment, if somewhat emphatically expressed. 
But this extract well shows the whole style and character of the 
man. 

How comes it that of all the old novels, so few have survived to 
our own day? Where twenty have perished, only one lives to be 
read and remembered. We have Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
Goldsmith, and Jane Austen ; but the works of other novelists, for 
which immortality was predicted at the beginning of the century, 
have sunk beyond revival in the waters of oblivion. There must be 
some secret power, some salt of the intellect, which preserves alive 
those works which have reached us, and which seem as fresh and 
entertaining to us as they appeared to the contemporaries of their 
various authors. Macaulay indicated some of the reasons for the 
popularity of Miss Austen in defining the chief qualities of her 
novels ; and at the risk of repeating a passage already familiar to 
the reader, we will cite this eminent writer’s criticism ;—-‘‘ Shakespeare 
has had neither equal nor second. But among the writers who have 
approached nearest to the manner of the great master, we have no 
hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is 
justly proud. She has given us a multitude of characters, all, in a 
certain sense, commonplace—all such as we meet every day. Yet 
they are all as perfectly discriminated from each other as if they were 
the mest eccentric of human beings. There are, for example, four 
clergymen, none of whom we should be surprised to find in any 
parsonage in the kingdom : Mr. Edward Ferrars, Mr. Henry Tilney, 
Mr. Edmund Bertram, and Mr. Elton. They are all specimens of 
the upper part of the middle class. They have all been liberally 
educated. They all lie under the restraints of the same sacred pro- 
fession ; they are all young ; they are all in love. Not one of them 
has any hobby-horse, to use the phrase of Sterne ; not one has a 
ruling passion, such as we read of in Pope. Who would not have 
expected them to be insipid likenesses of each other? No such 
thing. Harpagon is not more unlike to Jourdain, Joseph Surface is 
not more unlike to Sir Lucius O’Trigger, than every one of Miss 
Austen’s young divines to all his reverend brethren. And almost all 
this is done by touches so delicate, that they elude analysis, that 
they defy the powers of description, and that we know them to exist 
only by the general effect to which they have contributed.” In the 
last sentence, Macaulay has happily described the general impression 
left upon the mind by the writings of Miss Austen. Her quiet and 
unobtrusive power produced a similar effect upon Sir Walter Scott. 
In his diary these words appear, dated March 14, 1826: “ Read 
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again, for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s finely-written novel 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary life which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The big Bow-wow 
strain I can do myself like any now going ; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things and characters in- 
teresting from the truth of the description and the sentiment is 
denied to me.” It is certainly not a little remarkable that an author 
whose “ books contain nothing more exciting than a village ball or 
the gossip of a village spinster’s tea-table ; nothing more tragic than 
the overturning of a chaise in a soft ditch, or a party being caught 
in a shower of rain going to church,” should thus have extracted 
eulogies from the finest spirits of the age. 

A recent critic has quarrelled with her on the ground that her 
clergymen are not such clergymen as would satisfy us if they were 
thus drawn in stories written at the present time. This may be so; 
she has drawn the clergy of her own day ; and they were not in the 
habit of obtruding the cloth, neither did they claim to be zsthetic 
as the word is now understood. Many of the clergymen Miss Austen 
has drawn are fine manly fellows; but in mingling in society they 
do not make everybody else uncomfortable by continually insisting 
upon the nature of their profession. Yet it must be admitted that 
some of them fail in rising to a true conception of the sacred and 
dignified nature of the office of a parish priest. . Since Miss Austen’s 
time, conscience has been quickened in the Church. There is now 
an earnestness abroad to which the clergy were formerly comparative 
strangers. 

In commenting upon the character of Miss Austen’s novels, 
another writer, who until quite recently was in our midst, deposed 
that he found little humour in them, This is an extraordinary and 
almost incredible mistake. There is very considerable humour in 
the novels, but it is a humour very difficult to define. It does not 
consist in the observations of the author so much, but radiates from 
the characters themselves—a result due to their truthful delineation. 
Miss Austen has invented many persons who cannot be said to talk 
wittily, or who give expression to isolated jeux Wesprit, and yet 
every one recognises them and classifies them as distinctly humorous 
characters. As a penetrating critic has well said: “ Like Shake- 
speare, she shows as admirable a discrimination in the character of 
fools as of people of sense ; a merit which is far from common. To 
invent indeed a conversation full of wisdom or of wit, requires that 
the writer should himself possess ability ; but the converse does not 
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hold good, it is no fool that can describe fools well ; and many who 
have succeeded pretty well in painting superior characters, have 
failed in giving individuality to those weaker ones which it is neces- 
sary to introduce in order to give a faithful representation of real life. 
They exhibit to us mere folly in the abstract, forgetting that to the 
eye of the skilful naturalist the insects on a leaf present as wide 
differences as exist between the lion and the elephant. Slender, and 
Shallow, and Aguecheek, as Shakespeare has painted them, though 
equally fools, resemble one another no more than Richard, and 
Macbeth, and Julius Czsar; and Miss Austen’s Mrs. Bennet, Mr. 
Rushworth, and Miss Bates are no more alike than her Darcy, 
Knightley, and Edmund Bertram.” ‘The faculty of humour was, in 
fact, very strongly developed in Jane Austen, but she was fastidious 
in the use of it. Her minuteness of detail has been objected to; 
but while on the part of a tyro this would undoubtedly become 
wearisome, the same cannot be said with regard to the author of 
‘* Pride and Prejudice.” Dutch painting may be high art, notwith- 
standing its minutiz ; and faithfully to depict the trivial may require 
a genius equal to that which shall adequately describe the magni- 
ficent and the sublime. 

The principal reasons, therefore, for Miss Austen’s hold upon the 
reading public—a hold which we may reasonably believe will be 
constant and enduring—are not far to seek. Adopting a totally 
different course from: Mrs. Radcliffe and her school, she substituted 
reality for excitement. The change was agreeable and refreshing. 
It has been observed that, although novels are supposed to give a 
false picture of life and manners, this is not necessarily so. As 
regards many novelists, unquestionably the accusation is true, but 
no one can really feel its applicability to the works of Jane Austen. 
Her characters are not unnatural, neither are her incidents in the 
least degree improbable. She too thoroughly understands human 
nature to exaggerate its sentiments beyond recognition. Miss Austen 
is also a moral writer in the highest sense—that is, there is a high 
tone pervading all her works ; this is no more than the natural out- 
come of her own life and character. But she has also great literary 
claims. Besides her capacity for minute detail as affecting her 
dramalis persona, already insisted upon, she has vivid powers of 
description, all the more effective, perhaps, because they are held in 
check by a sound judgment and a well-balanced imagination. She 
never exhausts a scene by what is called word-painting. She indi- 
cates its main features, and describes the general effect it produces 
upon the spectator, rather than recapitulates the size, weight, and 
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colour of its various component elements. To say that she has a 
strong insight into female character is almost superfluous. George 
Eliot does not enter more deeply into the workings of the female 
mind and heart than she does. Add to all these claims that our 
author’s novels are perfectly unexceptionable from every point of 
view, and that they combine rational amusement with no small 
degree of instruction, and we have advanced tolerably sufficient 
grounds for the continuous favour with which they have been and 
are still regarded. 

The critic who said that these novels added a new pleasure to 
existence was not wide of the mark. In Miss Austen’s later books, 
the most exacting may discover a maturity of thought and a felicity 
of expression seldom attained by members of her craft ; and these 
augured still greater achievements in the future had her life been 
spared. In no instance is it possible to sum up the claims and 
characteristics of a writer of the first rank in a single phrase ; but if 
it were demanded that we should attempt this in the case of Jane 
Austen, we should aver that her writings have not become obsolete, 
and never will become obsolete, because they are just and faithful 
transcripts of human nature. It is in this all-important respect that 
she is able to touch the hand of Shakespeare. 


G. BARNETT SMITH. 
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ON GETTING UP EARLY. 


ULIUS said to me the other day, “ You must have a very bad 
conscience if you can’t lie in bed in the morning.” Julius is a 
young man, with just enough to live on without working, and so he 
does nothing—nothing for his living, I mean—and nothing worth 
doing besides. His friends sometimes tell him that it is possible 
to play billiards too much; that in these days, when horses do not 
always win on their own merits, besides it being difficult to find those 
merits out, betting even in a mild way had better be avoided by 
a person whose income is at once fixed and moderate. In vain. 
Julius is of the easy-going, nerveless, flabby-minded sort. He is 
not exactly wicked, but prone to self-indulgence ; and, perhaps for 
want of something better to do, he has an inveterate habit of lying in 
bed in the morning. 

“Many statesmen do the same,” he remarks. “Beaconsfield 

——” Stop, my friend ; had you been debating in the House till 
three or four, you would have as good a reason for lying in bed as 
many statesmen ; as it is, your mind and body are deteriorating 
because you have no outward pressure to make you use the talents 
you possess, and no inward motive powerful enough to enable you to 
resist your constitutional idleness. Julius, in fact, belongs to the 
lie-abed class. 

Now, I am quite aware that some people—especially women— 
require a great deal of sleep; but, depend upon it, as we all habitually 
eat and drink too much—so say the doctors—we, most of us who can 
at all afford to do so, sleep too-much. Sleep, like any other appetite, 
can be cultivated and pampered ; and just as every mouthful of food 
more than we really want is waste, and something worse, so every 
wink of sleep more than we need is a dead loss, and that without the 
redeeming quality of over-eating and drinking, viz. pleasure. For to 
be asleep is not pleasure, simply dead loss. To sleep from eleven 
till nine the next morning is too much ; from eleven till six should 
be, and is for one averagely healthy and normally constituted, quite 
enough. The point I want to fix on especially is those two precious 
hours before breakfast. How many people only begin their day after 
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breakfast, say about ten o’clock ! , I myself lived for nearly forty years 
without realising that I had thrown away about 21,900 hours of good 
working life. Of course the candle cannot be burned at both ends. 
You must get your sleep. I have known more than one professional 
man succumb to the habit of retiring too late and rising too early. 
That was the beginning of my poor friend the late Baron Amphlett’s 
collapse. As Q.C. he never should have gone into Parliament, and 
when he retired from the House on a judgeship the mischief was done. 
He used to be up late with briefs, or down at the House till two and 
three, rise at six, light his own fire, and work till nine. All such 
over-pressure is, of course, bad. Young men may stand it for a few 
years—young men can stand almost anything for a few years—but 
it is a vicious principle. Give the body its dues, or the body will 
revenge itself. Still, to acquire the habit of early rising is worth an 
effort. I recommend it for health and pleasure as well as for profit. 

I remember one glorious summer morning when I was a boy. I 
thought, “Instead of lolling in bed from five till eight, I will have a 
‘spree.’” I got up soon after five, dressed, stole down stairs and out 
along the glistening hedgerows, full of May bloom and twittering 
birds. I made my way (it is thirty-five years ago, ah me !) down to 
those country roads, then flanked with fields and woods, now adorned 
with crowded smart villas, towards the great square piece of water 
which formed the reservoir of the old Croydon Canal. Brambles, 
willows, May trees, and wood roses drooped over its margin. There 
were rushes and water-lilies, haunted by blue dragon-flies and early 
bees, in abundance. A wide grassy path went all round the lake—it 
was about a mile round—and a forest of low fir trees and tangled 
copses shut it in from the adjacent meadow-lands. It was a boy’s 
paradise. There I remained bird’s-nesting till about eight o’clock. 
I never smelt such fresh balmy air; the sun seemed to distil health 
and pleasure into my veins. And I thought, and have often thought 
since, of the snoring thousands who might have such an experience 
as this, and be richer all their lives afterwards as I have been, who yet, 
as old Watts has it,— 


Waste all their days and their hours without number, 
and who, if you should attempt to rouse them, would probably only 
exclaim, in the words of the same well-known poet,— 

You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again ! 


I like to hear of young men who are out on horseback for a ride 
before breakfast, before the family meal, instead of those witless crea- 
tures who come lolling into the deserted breakfast-room about eleven 
o’clock—just out of bed, and with a cigar already in their mouths. 
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No one knows how radiant and vigorous Nature looks who has not 
cared to assist at her early toilet, and seen her bathing herself in 
crystal dew, and decking herself with opening blossoms between four 
and six o’clock on a midsummer morning. 

So much and how much more for the pleasure-seeker ? but the 
early rising worker all the year round is rewarded by an increase of 
produce, an economy of time, and an invigoration of mind and body. 

Get up at half-past six on a dark winter morning. It is cold, but 
you can turn on your gas stove, or pop your round wheel of resined 
fireweod on the grate. It is dark, but you light your lamp, settle your- 
self, wrapped in a good rug, in your arm-chair, with a book, or if you 
write, take your Field & Tuer’s author’s pad, and write away with an 
ink pencil. Not asoul willcome near you for two hours ; you will have 
no temptation to be going from room to room, or to be doing any- 
thing except just what you have settled to do overnight. You may 
easily yield to an extemporised early breakfast, but I do not advise it. 
Left to itself, the vigour of your brain after sleep, which you have no 
opportunity of frittering in any way, will be quite enough to carry you 
on till about half-past eight or nine o’clock, when youcan breakfast ; but 
if you must be set going, there is your Etna close by, and you can warm 
yourself up a cup of tea left in the pot onthe hob overnight. Apropos 
of this early cup of tea, if you have never tried it, your model early 
morning cup will be produced thus. Overnight pour out half a cup 
of the strongest tea, fill up with milk, and add sugar ; cover with a 
saucer, and place on the hob first to simmer, and then as the fire 
goes out to cool. When you rise, warm it up in the Etna, and you 
will find a mixture, owing to the long and complete amalgamation of 
ingredients, something between tea and chocolate in taste, far more 
nutritive than tea, less clogging. than chocolate, and more stimu- 
lating than coffee. But if you begin this you will get to depend upon 
it, and my advice is, except upon perfectly awful mornings, do with- 
out it. Also do without fire when you can ; wrapping up is ten times 
better for the morale of the body, as well as for the vigour of the mind. 

Morning literary work is usually characterised by freshness, con- 
tinuity, grasp, and vigour ; night-work by fever, excitement, and less 
condensation. ‘This I believe to be the rule ; and with exceptions, 
in speaking thus generally, it is of course impossible to deal. 

Of one thing I am certain, that for all head workers, especially 
literary men, the following rules will be one golden : — 

To bed before twelve. 

To work before seven. 

As little liquid as possible, and no smoking before breakfast. 

H. R, HAWEIS, 
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LE BONHOMME CORNEILLE. 


HE Marquis de Dangeau wrote, in his journal for the 1st of 
October, 1684: “ Aujourd’hui est mort le bonhomme 
Corneille.” The illustrious dramatist was an old man, for he had 
been born in 1606. He was a good old fellow in his way, being 
always an honest and upright man, though the appellation “le bon- 
homme” was less frequently given to him than to La Fontaine. 

Had it been as much the fashion fifty years ago as now to honour 
great men by anniversaries, in the year 1836 a more gracious homage 
might have been paid to the author of Ze Cid. At Christmas-time 
in that year this play burst upon Paris. As a bombshell carries with 
it destruction, the Cid gave sudden and unexpected delight to all 
who saw it. It is the first of French tragedies that has left a mark ; 
no earlier tragedy is now generally rememberea. Corneille woke up 
to find himself famous. It appears that, though he was by no means 
a novice, he was as much astonished as anyone at the great success 
of his play. The Court liked it, and the town liked it. It was at 
once translated into many languages. In France people learnt pas- 
sages of it by heart, and for a while there was a popular saying, 
“ Cela est beau comme le C7d.” If the good folk in Paris had only 
bethought themselves in 1836 of celebrating the bi-centenary of the 
appearance of the Cid the event would have sounded happier than of 
now celebrating the author’s death. But fashion rules much in this 
world. It has not yet become fashionable to recollect the date of a 
great man’s great work—fifty years ago it had not become fashionable 
to have centenaries at all ; so that now, all other excuses failing, we 
must seize upon the bi-centenary of Corneille’s death as a date upon 
which to honour him. Let us hope that on the 6th of June, 1906, 
the ter-centenary of his birth, a more joyful note may be sung. 

We have said that Pierre Corneille was a good old fellow in his 
way, but it was his misfortune that his way was not more like that of 
other men. He was very poor during the last ten or twelve years of 
his life. He walked out one day with a friend, and went into a shop 
to have his shoe mended. During the operation he sat down upon a 
plank, his friend sitting beside bim. After the cobbler had finished 
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his job Corneille took from his purse three bits of money to pay for 
his shoe, and when the two gentlemen got home Corneille’s friend 
offered him his ‘purse, but he declined all assistance. Corneille was 
of a proud and independent nature. He is reported to have said 
of himself, ““ Je suis saofil de gloire, mais affamé d’argent.” He has 
been accused of avarice—unjustly, we think—because he tried to get 
as much money as he could for his plays. Ifa man wants money he 
will try to obtain that which he think sshould belong to him. And 
if he wants it badly, his high notions of dignity—if it be only mock 
dignity—will go to the wall. No fine gentleman nowadays would 
think it beneath him to take £100 from a publisher or from a 
theatrical manager after it had been fairly earned. Some ask for 
their £100 before it has been earned. Two hundred years ago a 
poet was supposed to be paid with honour and glory, but, unfor- 
tunately for himself, Corneille wanted more solid acknowledgment. 
And two hundred years ago the rights of authorship were not so well 
understood as now. In France, as in England, very few men could 
have lived by their pen alone. It is true that the dramatists were 
among the most fortunate, but many years had elapsed since 
Corneille’s plays had been popular at the theatre. In 1670 Moliére, 
as theatrical manager, had given him 2,000 francs for a piece. This 
was considered a large sum, and it may be doubted if Molieré’s com- 
pany ever got back theirmoney. The play was Tite et Bérénice, and 
it was played alternately with Ze Bourgeois Gentilhomme. We may 
judge which of the two plays we should like to see best. Corneille 
had to make the most of his 2,000 francs, for his pension, supposed 
to be paid to him every year from the Civil List, was always delayed. 
The year was made to have fifteen months !_ Sometimes the pension 
was not paid at all. So that poor Corneille was hard pressed for 
money in the latter years of his life, from 1672 to 1684, while his years 
of greatest triumph had been from 1636 to 1642. And he had small 
resources except what had come to him from writing. His two sons 
went into the army, and he fiad to provide for them at a time when 
| his payments from the theatre were diminishing. There is no evi- 
dence which should make us think he was avaricious or greedy for 








money. 
In his manner Corneille was apt to be awkward and ungainly. A 


| 

| contemporary says that when he first saw him he took him for a 
tradesman at Rouen. Rouen was his birthplace, and there he lived 
until his avocations compelled him, against his will, to live in Paris. 

Like La Fontaine, he made a poor figure in society. He did not 

talk well. He was not good company, and his friends were bound t 
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to confess that he was rather a bore. Those wi.o knew him well 
enough would hint to him his defects, at which he would smile, and 
say, “I am none the less Pierre Corneille.” But his physiognomy, 
when observed, was far from commonplace. His nephew, Fontenelle, 
says of him: “ His face was pleasant enough ; a large nose, a good 
mouth, his expression lively, and his features strongly marked and fit 
to be transmitted to posterity in a medal or ina bust.” Corneille 
begins a letter to Pellisson with the following verses, describing 
himself :— 

En matiére d’amour je suis fort inégal, 

Je l’écris assez bien, je le fais assez mal ; 

Jai la plume féconde et la bouche stérile, 

Bon galant au théatre et fort mauvais en ville ; 

Et l’on peut rarement m’écouter sans ennui 

Que quand je me produis par la bouche d’autrui. 


This is a charming little bit of autobiography. And in the same 
letter, after the verses, the old poet says, “‘ My poetry left me at the 
same time as my teeth.” 

All this he writes, laughing in his sleeve. But often enough he 
was melancholy and depressed. Again we quote from Fontenelle : 
“ Corneille was of a melancholy temperament. He required stronger 
emotions to make him hopeful and happy than to make him mournful 
or despondent. His manner was brusque, and sometimes rude in 
appearance, but at bottom he was very easy to live with, and he was 
affectionate and full of friendliness.” When he heard of large sums 
of money being given to other men for their plays, for pieces that 
the world liked perhaps better than his own, he got unhappy, for he 
felt that his glory was departing from him. Need we go back two 
hundred years to find instances of men who have become unhappy 
from similar causes? ‘There are many such in London and in Paris 
at this moment. Early in his career, before the days of the Cid, he 
was proud of his calling. He gloried in being one of the dramatic 
authors of his time. He says :— 


Le théatre est un fief dont les rentes sont bonnes. 


And also :— 
Mon travail sans appui monte sur le théatre, 
Chacun en liberté I’y blame ou lidolatre. 


Then he had the ball at his feet, and all the world was. before -him. 
He had just made his name, and was honoured by Richelieu—being 
appointed one of his five paid authors. But minister and poet did not 
like each other. The autocrat was in something of the same position 


towards his inferior as is the big boy towards the little boy who gets 
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above him at school. The big boy wanted to thrash the little boy, 
and the little boy wouldn’t have it ; but at last he had to suffer for 
his precociousness. The big boy summoned other little boys to his 
assistance, and made them administer chastisement to the offender. 
This was the examination of the Cid by the Academy. 
** En vain, contre le Cid un ministre se ligue, 
Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue ; 


L’Académie en corps a beau le censurer, 
Le public révolté s’obstine 4 l’admirer.” 


Corneille was a voluminous writer. He wrote nearly as many 
plays as Shakespeare, but his later ones are not equal to those of his 
best days. And he wrote a translation in verse of the Jmitatione 
Christi. This was a pecuniary success. The book was bought and 
eagerly read, though now it is rarely taken down from the shelf. But 
his prose, unlike Racine’s, which charms by its grace, is insignificant. 
And, unlike Racine, his speech when he was received into the French 
Academy was dull, and disappointed everybody. An Academical 
reception is one of the occasions in which Frenchmen have always 
expected that the recipient of honour should distinguish himself. 
But it was not in Corneille’s power to please his audience by making 
a speech. We need not be too heavy upon him because his glory 
was not universal. As he said of himself, he was none the less 
Pierre Corneille. Readers have generally extolled Corneille too 
highly, or have not given him his due praise. This is partly from the 
fact that after his great success he wrote much that was unworthy of 
his former self ; and partly, we believe at least, that even in his best 
plays he is too spasmodic. His fine lines come out too much by 
starts, amidst much that is uninteresting. The famous “Qu’il 
mourit” (Horace, Act III., sc. 6) is very grand, and the next line, 
though not English in sentiment, is fine. But the four succeeding 
lines are washy, and take away from the dignity of what has just 
gone before. Instinctively Corneille was a dramatist, and had it not 
been for the laws of the unities which bound him down to conventional 
and unwise rules, he would in all probability have risen higher in the 
world’s esteem. He was also a poet, having the gift of poetical expres- 
sion more at his command than the larger measure of composition in 
prose. His lines are often sweet and very stirring, for he was moved 
towards his subject with a true feeling of poetic chivalry. None of his 
lines is more quoted than one in which he proudly spoke of himself :— 


Je ne dois qu’a moi seul toute ma renommée. 


* HENRY M. TROLLOPE, 
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THE TUSCAN BERANGER. 


O man since him who first sung of the other world in a tongue 
previously despised in this, has exercised so powerful an 
influence on the Italian language as the modern satirist of the Tuscan 
hills. What Dante effected for the spoken vernacular of his own day, 
raising it to be the model of classical diction, Giuseppe Giusti did for 
the rural idiom of his native mountains, rendering it the ideal standard 
of speech, and this too at the very time when the national aspirations 
for political unity made some such common standard a necessity for 
Italy. 

Born of a family of provincial gentry, in the little town of Mon- 
summano, perched high above the green amphitheatre of the Val di 
Nievole, it was his favourite recreation from boyhood to wander on 
foot among the encircling Apennines, and there he gathered from the 
lips of the peasantry, those poignant touches of wit and pathos, keen- 
whetted as by the sharp air of the uplands, with which he has enriched 
modern Italian. Like the médizeval craftsman who elaborated from 
the homeliest types of nature the exquisite ornamentation of his 
foliated shafts, Giusti has wrought into his polished lines, with con- 
summate effect, the shrewd proverbs interchanged in fence and foil of 
rustic wit by the hardy mountaineers of Pistoia, and rude shepherds of 
the Maremma. So entirely indeed is his vocabulary drawn from the 
dialect of his rural fellow-countrymen, that while it is regarded .as the 
purest ideal of Italian Attic, it has been found necessary to publish a 
specially annotated edition of his poems to render them intelligible to 
non-Tuscan readers. 

The present prevailing fashion in Italian literature tends towards 
an exaggeration of Giusti’s peculiarities of style, and the reaction led 
by him against the pedantry of pseudo-classicalism threatens to carry 
public taste into another extreme, that of giving literary currency to 
all the familiar colloquialisms of Florentine street slang. The idiom 
of the Mercato Nuovo may be a very quaint and forcible vehicle for 
popular wit and eloquence, yet, at the same time, quite incapable of 
giving utterance to all the ideas of a higher range of culture. 

The name of Béranger, borrowed by his countrymen for their 
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favourite lyrist, refers in reality to but one aspect of his character, 
that of a poet of the people. The sunny singer of the Bohemian life 
of Paris has no chord on his joyous lyre that vibrates to those gulfs 
of human nature, whence the Italian satirist draws his deeper pathos— 
his sterner moral. In the Tuscan character, through all classes and 
degrees, a keen and caustic sense of humour is associated with a pro- 
found sensibility to melancholy impressions. This dual nature, in 
which the sources of laughter and tears seem placed close together, 
was reproduced in Giusti in its most intensified form, and he repeat- 
edly analyses its twofold aspect in his writings. ‘Thus in the lines to 
Gino Capponi he describes himself as expressing 

This seeming mirth, which is but grief belied. 

(Questo che par sorriso ed é dolore.) 
while to Girolamo Tommasi he writes in the same strain, 


But ah! a laugh that echoes not within, 
For like the starving mountebank am I, 
Who gnawed by want to please the crowd must try 
With gibe and grin. 

It is this tragic sense of the incongruities of life that gives its trenchant 
incisiveness to Giusti’s verse, sharpened like a two-edged sword with 
the double keenness of ridicule and wrath ; the vehicle, now of 
denunciation, trumpet-tongued as the blast of an accusing angel, now 
of pungent raillery levelled at injustice or abuse with the seemingly 
unconscious pleasantry of Pulcinella. Half harlequin, half Mephis- 
topheles, he launches jests or sneers indifferently, and is either grim 
or jocose, as the humour takes him, but ever with such unfailing 
mastery of his weapons that neither sneer nor jest misses its mark. 

No kindred spirit to Béranger, with the fresh bubble and sparkle 
of French vivacity in his effervescing verse, have we in this scathed 
and scathing moralist, whose airiest lines suggest such deeper 
meanings as though the fixed and frowning eye of the genius of 
Tragedy were gazing at us through the disguise of the hollow comic 
mask. Rather among a people resembling the Tuscans in their 
shrewd sense and keenly penetrating humour will English readers 
seek a parallel to the Tuscan poet, and in Giuseppe Giusti’s general 
turn of mind and habit of thought find a curious far-away kinship to 
those of Robert Burns, Giusti, like Burns, wrote in a rustic popular 
idiom, though with a polish of style that made it classical ; like 
Burns, though not from necessity but choice, he lived much with the 
people, and was the interpreter of their feelings ; like Burns he con- 
temned and scorned the flimsy shams of society, and recognised with 
the same intensity the common stamp of universal humanity which 
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they ignore. Both natures were, perhaps, originally compounded of 
the same metal, but moulded and fashioned by circumstances and 
surroundings to uses and capabilities as different as are those of a 
highly tempered Italian rapier from those of a stout and serviceable 
Scottish dirk. 

The active part of Giusti’s life was coincident with that incipient 
phase of the Italian revolution when an ever-growing sense of ex- 
asperation in men’s minds, a feeling of bitter wrong and burning 
humiliation, was undermining the structure of foreign domination as 
surely and silently as the gradual operations of nature sap the founda- 
tions of a crumbling ruin. All the vital forces of the country were 
engaged in preparing the national renovation ; all its intellectual and 
moral strength were bent to the same purpose ; and art and literature 
were either pressed into the service of patriotism or neglected altogether. 
Thus, Giusti, born a poet, was developed into a political satirist by 
the conditions of the society in which he moved, and concentrated 
its seething passions into that series of epigrams which were not the 
least among the myriad influences all working to the same result of 
national liberation. He belonged to that unfortunate generation of 
Italians who sowed in blood and tears the harvest which their 
descendants have since reaped in gladness ; and who, by a series of 
abortive insurrections and conspiracies, drew down on their country 
and themselves all the miseries of repression. The poet saw the 
machinery of medizeval statecraft in full operation around him—the 
scaffold and the dungeon the familiar implements of oppression— 
the official spy and paid informer the convenient tools of tyranny ; 
exile and proscription the wages of patriotic aspiration—and his 
heart burned within him, and wrath armed his pen with that con- 
centrated energy of diction, which made his epigrams resemble not 
squibs, but thunderbolts. 

He was not, however, a mere political lampooner but a social 
satirist as well, who has held up to opprobrium the most charac- 
teristic vices of his age and country in a series of personifications 
which resemble Hogarth’s caricatures in their vigour and fidelity. 
A gallery of odious types, all more or less products of political pro- 
fligacy, are made to pass before us like the slides of a magic lantern, 
revealed in their native hideousness by the focussed light of his con- 
centrated power of epithet. Thus the vile bargain between money 
and birth is the theme of “La Scritta” (“‘The Contract”) which 
describes the nuptials of a worthless and impoverished patrician with 
a usurer’s daughter ; the vulgar ambition of the rich tradesman, that 
of “La Vestizione” (“ The Investiture,”) in which Bécero, the ex- 
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grocer, is decorated with the insignia and title of “Cavaliere.” The 
base arts of a career in which conscience, honour, and self-respect 
are sacrificed to worldly advancement, are flagellated in the history 
of “ Giugillino ;” the contemptible figure of the political weather-cock 
is pilloried in the “Brindisi di Girella ;” fashionable frivolity and 
aristocratic inanity are satirised in “Il Ballo” and “ Il Giovinetto ;” 
while the demoralising effects of the Government lottery on the rural 
classes are portrayed in the “ Apologia del Lotto” and “II Sortilegio.” 
So universally recognised were the types he has thus depicted, that 
the names affixed to them have passed into the language as con- 
tumelious epithets to stigmatise similar characters. Personal satire, 
however, he held in the greatest abhorrence, and nothing so roused his 
ndignation as the attempts made to identify his typical abstractions 
with definite individuals, 

Giusti’s genius was somewhat late in development, and his early 
years gave no particular promise of ability. Born in 1809, he was 
sent at seventeen, after a somewhat desultory preliminary education, 
to the University of Pisa, then rather a school of revolutionary prin- 
ciples and juvenile dissipation, than of learning or morals. The 
youthful poet graduated much more brilliantly in the former than in 
the latter course of education, and his father was so disgusted with 
his conduct that he recalled him from the University at the end of 


* three years, and kept him at home for an equal lapse of time. In 


1832 he returned to Pisa, having in the interval begun to try his 
prentice-hand at verse-making, and after eighteen months more of 
the old student life of idleness and folly, took his degree in Juris- 
prudence in June 1834, having devoted fifteen days to reading for 
his examination. That it did not require a very profound course of 
preparation may be inferred from the fact that one of the students, 
about the same time, enlivened the dulness of his legal studies by 
versifying great part of the Canon Law, and sent up at his examination, 
on the theme “ De Pallio,” a paper in rhyming couplets, for which 
the professors, quite unconscious of the poetical nature of the com- 
position, gave him most favourable marks. This University life, with 
its friendships and follies, its political enthusiasms, and reckless 
defiance of discipline and order, had a lasting influence on Giusti’s 
mind and character ; and to “The Memories of Pisa,” he consecrated 
the poem which he himself preferred among all his productions, and 
in which he recalls with undisguised exultation, that he was ever 
found in the ranks of the most illustrious scapegraces. 

Having taken his degree, he established himself in Florence 
under pretence of practising as a lawyer; but continued the same 
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round of amusement alternating with desultory reading; and his 
subsequent life was passed between the Tuscan capital and the 
parental roof in Montecatini. In 1835 he wrote the verses which first 
caused him to be known as a political satirist, under the form of a 
mock lament for the death of the Emperor Francis I. of Austria. In 
the autumn of the same year, he suffered the most bitter sorrow of 
his life, caused by the faithlessness of a lady for whom he felt his 
first and only serious attachment. To her was addressed the 
exquisite love poem, ‘ All’ Amica Lontana,’ in a brief absence at the 
seaside during which the poet was superseded in her fickle affections. 
He went through months of despairing grief, and was so far incon- 
solable, that he over and over declares that he was never again 
capable of the same depth of feeling, and that any subsequent wound 
to his heart was in comparison but a mere graze. 

He was next to experience all the terrors of physical suffering, 
for a long and painful malady of the digestive organs attacked him 
in 1843, in consequence of a series of nervous shocks acting power- 
fully on his sensitive fibre. The first was the conflagration of his 
writing-table under his eyes, owing to the burning down of a candle 
incautiously left lighting while he slept, an accident which cost him 
the results of years of labour in notes and memoranda ; the second a 
protracted attendance on the death-bed of an uncle to whom he was 
much attached ; and the third an encounter in the streets of Florence 
with an infuriated cat, which flew at him unprovoked, and attacked 
him with teeth and claws. The fear of hydrophobia induced by this 
singular mischance so preyed on his mind as to cause a total dis- 
arrangement of the stomach or liver, which produced not only acute 
pain of body, but also total apathy of mind, and incapacity for 
intellectual exertion. His letters at this period give a sad picture of 
his state, and in one of them he replies to the would-be consolatory 
reflection of a friend, that suffering is always the lot of genius, by 
saying that “when under the pincers, one would bid adieu to the 
brain of Galileo.” 

Travelling was tried as a remedy, and in 1844, he took a trip to 
Rome and Naples in company with his mother, renewing old and 
contracting new friendships on the way, and among other notabili- 
ties, meeting on intimate terms the brothers Poerio. The return 
journey was signalised by a pleasant little incident. At a village 
hotel at Sant’ Agata, between Capua and Gaeta, the company, dis- 
covering in the course of conversation that our travellers were from 
Pescia, began to cross-examine them about “the famous poet 
Giusti,” and the truth was finally revealed by the mother’s embar- 
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rassed silence, and conscious glance at her son, when asked if the 
subject of discourse were handsome. 

The distractions of travel procured Giusti a short respite from 
suffering, but in the following autumn he had so severe a relapse 
that he believed his death imminent, and wrote a paper containing 
his testamentary dispositions in regard to his works, as well as a 
skeleton autobiography, to furnish a groundwork for the history of his 
life by one of his friends. He however recovered, and in 1845 was 
* able, with the assistance of his friend Mayer, to edit the first edition 
of his poems for the press ; urged to undertake the task by the pub- 
lication of a pirated edition at Lugano, in which they appeared 
mutilated and distorted. 

Perhaps the most agreeable phase of his life was that which 
followed, during which the friendship of Manzoni and Grossi opened 
up to him a new range of sympathies and affections. It began by 
the happy accident of his friend Giorgini having persuaded him to 
accompany him in a trip to Spezia, where the Marchesa d’Azeglio 
and Vittorina Manzoni (afterwards the wife of Giorgini) were taking 
the baths. These ladies being about to return home the following 
day, Giusti and Giorgini, starting in a little carriage to escort them 
as far as Genoa, finally accompanied them all the way back to Milan, 
and Giusti during a month spent there under Manzoni’s roof, won 
all hearts by his graces of mind and manner. This episode occurred 
in the autumn of 1845, and the correspondence which follows shows 
the close and tender friendship which bound him for the remainder 
of his life to Grossi ard Manzoni, as well as to d’Azeglio, and to 
Gino Capponi, in whose house he always stayed when in Florence. 
These men were linked together by the noble aim they had in com- 
mon in all their labours, the political and moral regeneration of 
their country. 

Manzoni’s letters to Giusti breathe, like everything that came 
from his pen, the most exquisite and lovable soul that ever 
accompanied so high an order of genius; a soul whose intellectual 
and moral attributes were not, as too often happens, in direct 
antagonism, but in harmonious combination, the one forming the 
perfect complement of the other. He winds up one such letter of 
playful tenderness as only he could have written, with the touching 
request, “and you my dear and good Geppino, make haste to love 
me, for I am old, and there is no time to lose about it.” In another 
he addresses a grave though affectionate rebuke to Giusti, for having, 
as was reported, allowed himself to be led away into ridicule of 
religion, and personal satire ; from both which accusations the poet 
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writes in all humility to exculpate himself; meeting the second with 
a point-blank denial, except in the case of public and historical 
personages, and excusing himself from the first on the plea of 
inadvertence and want of reflection. ‘This trifling incident shows 
how the influence of a character like Manzoni’s may keep up the 
whole moral standard of a nation. The Lombard novelist, who 
devoted ten years’ labour to rewriting his immortal work, in order to 
assimilate its language to the purer Tuscan, frequently applied to 
Giusti, the great master of that idiom, for his advice and assistance ; 
and many of the letters of the latter are dissertations on the meaning 
of popular phrases and turns of expression. 

It may be imagined how the revolutionary movement of 1848 
was hailed by all these votaries of Italian liberty. Giusti raised a 
company in his native place, which formed part of the heroic band of 
Tuscan volunteers, slain at Curtatone and Montanara; and re- 
gretted only that the state of his health did not admit of his sharing 
the fatigues and glory of the campaign. . He took his place, however, 
in the ranks of the National Guard, undergoing drill and exercises, 
and carrying his musket as a private, until he was made a major at 
the end of a few months. Under the new constitution of Tuscany, 
he was returned as deputy to the Assembly, and took part in its 
debates ; maintaining as firm an attitude of opposition to the extremes 
of liberal as he formerly had to those of despotic governments. The 
fall of the Ridolfi ministry under the repeated attacks of the 
minority of the Chamber elicited his witty sonnet on “ Majorities,” 
beginning, “ / piu tirano i meno,” and directed against the apathetic 
attitude of the more numerous party. 

Giusti did not long survive the public misfortunes following clese 
on the brief dream of national emancipation ; his health had been 
declining for some time, and in the autumn of 1849 he was attacked 
with a severe miliary fever, from which he recovered indeed, but 
with the fatal germs of tubercular consumption in his system. To 
the last he continued his literary labours, and his sick room in the 
Palazzo Capponi was lined with books, and the bed, from which he 
was to rise no more, strewn with papers and memoranda. The 
disease made rapid progress, and death came unexpectedly in the 
end. On March 31, 1850, in his forty-first year, he was suffocated 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel, and died before the aid of science 
or of religion could reach him. He lies buried in the Church of San 
Miniato, on the cypress-studded height overlooking Florence, and 
the inscription on his monument records that, from the graces of the 
living idiom of his country, he created a form of poetry never before 
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attempted, and used it for the castigation of vice without detracting 
from the belief in virtue. 

Giusti’s life and character are illustrated by a mass of letters, 
which are among the greatest models of epistolary style extant in 
any language, and are invariably recommended to students of 
Italian as the we plus ultra of vivacity and purity of diction. They 
give the impression of the most unstudied spontaneity, and seem to 
reflect the mood of the writer at the moment, now witty, now tender, 
exalted with the most lofty sentiments of wisdom and morality, 
bitter with cynical irony, or tragic with the terrible eloquence of 
suffering. Here is a portion of one addressed to the Marchesa d’ 
Azeglio in October 1844 : 


My DEAR FRIEND,—I write to you from Colle in Val d’ Elsa, a little village 
which, like Pescia, is by courtesy called a town. The air of these districts is 
good ; the people in the main as good as the air; and Poldo Orlandini, who has 
received me into his house, is own brother to that Checco Orlandini whom you 
saw at the Mayers’, and who, in that process of mutual friction that we call 
social intercourse, has kept his primitive stamp, a shade rough to one accustomed 
to everything polished, but of sound metal. The touch of these pavements was 
like the pouring of fresh oil on a dying lamp to my health ; but after eight or 
ten days’ breathing space I am not going to be such an ass as to be caught 
by the bait of hope which has been dangled before me so long. ‘The untem- 
pered wind of Leghorn plays the very mischief with a wretch whose nerves are 
strained like the strings of a violin. Up here the winds arrive, I might almost 
say watered, and even that accursed African blast, afler the exertion required 
for reaching these heights, is so changed that it seems as if it were a native of 
them. 

I mount a pony every morning that seems scarcely bigger than a pigeon, and 
which, being accustomed to carry the doctor, tries to turn down every lane and 
stop at every door, like the tinker’s donkey. These peasants, who look no higher 
than the beast’s legs, call out to me from all sides, ‘*Oh Doctor, is that you ?’ 
Indeed a few days ago a woman brought her child out to me to the road to be 
physicked, and it was no easy matter to persuade her that I had nothing of the 
doctor but the mount. From the very first days the animal and I had made a 
pact of mutual forbearance, and after going five or six miles at a pace suited to my 
invalid pulse, we return straight home, as pleases heaven. The natives of Colle, 
whose eyes are not trained to a certain harmony between the horse and rider (only 
think how indispensable on our Cascine, or your ramparts), see nothing extraordinary 
in the discrepancy between my Florentine surtout and the Maremman saddle, but 
unlucky me if I were to stumble upon some summer visitor accustomed to breathe 
the unadulterated air of the capital! If I ever wished to split myself in two, 
after the fashion of St. Anthony, it would be now, and I would give anything to 
be able to dismount from the saddle in spirit, while I remained there in flesh and 
blood, to see the fine figure I cut. Not being equal to this, I study myself as 
best I can in my shadow, and sigh for the pencil of-him who drew the vignettes 
to Don Quixote. 


Here is an extract from another written to a friend (Luigi Alberti) 
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in April 1845, in which he analyses his physical sufferings, and, after 
some preliminary description, goes on thus : 


When in bed it seems as if the time to get up would never come; when up, 
every hour seems a thousand before going back to bed; in the house I feel a 
mania to go out; out of doors, a passion to rush back to the house; when 
standing I long to sit down, when sitting to stand up ; and so in everything. Add 
to this, now the most burning desire for life and health, now a weary longing to 
have done with it once for all ; on one side the dearest memories, the most loved 
faces, with all the follies, hopes, and seductions of youth crowding on my mind ; 
on the other the future, now glowing with light, now gloomy with silence and 
darkness ; now imaged as a place of rest, now as an interminable and unknown 
track, or again as a black and fathomless abyss. Days of calm that hold me in 
suspense like a soul in Limbo, and in which my complaints 

‘Sound not as wild laments, but gentle sighs ;’ 

and then again a spasm which has no defined name or locality, which, without 
being a distinct pain or a recognised affection, mimics and includes all the 
tortures of a hospital ; resembling in this some of those phrases in vogue, which 
say nothing, but hint everything. A red-hot pincers rending the vitals—a 
garment of flax-carding machines—a strait-waistcoat which cramps and racks me 
from head to foot—are feeble comparisons for this class of tribulation. There are 
sluggard troubles which delight in sticking close to you in bed ; there are others 
which have the noble ambition of keeping you company at table, out walking, at 
the theatre, and even at the ball ; granting you a sort of hadeas corpus, which 
never releases your mind from the wretched feeling of having a prosecution 
hanging over you. Mine is one of those maladies of vagrant tendency which are 
never believed in, as those other maladies which make themselves your bed- 
fellows are little believed in until they arrive at the point of setting eight 
chemists hard at work, four doctors in agitation, and strewing sand before the 
door. 


Giusti’s was, doubtless, one of those obscure maladies in which 
mind and body act and react on one another in a series of mutual 
jars, and the sensitive organisation of genius had to discount thus in 
bodily pain its exalted intellectual privileges. In these letters the 
poet’s disposition and character are seen under their best aspect, and 
there are some, such as the letter of advice to a boy entering college, 
and of consolation to a young cousin afflicted with lameness, which, 
for their combination of practical wisdom and admirable sentiments, 
deserve to be written in letters of gold. 

Few artists have left so clear and minute an analysis of their 
creative impulses as Giusti, who had the power of dissecting and 
detailing, like an indifferent spectator, all the wayward vagaries of 
inspiration in his own mind. He describes how, in the first frenzy of 
working out an idea, he would sit at his desk for hours, writing, erasing, 
sketching out, recasting, in a fever of activity and creation ; then, 
disgusted with the futility of his attempts at expression, would fling 
aside his papers in disgust, and abandon all mental exertion for a 
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phase of wild gaiety and social distraction. Then after an interval, 
his glance would light accidentally on the notes he had been at work 
on, and he would find that the fancied failure contained all the ele- 
ments of completion, and only required in reality a little arrange- 
ment and reconstruction to be a presentable addition to his literary 
offspring. His biographer, Signor Frassi, tells us that when the first 
idea of a subject kindled in his brain, he began to cast it into shape 
whatever place or circumstances he might be in; while walking or 
in society, listening to conversation or making himself agreeable 
to a lady, however otherwise engaged, the rhymes and verses went 
on forming themselves in his mind. As soon as it was thus as it 
were blocked out, he would read the rough draft to his friends, to 
ladies, servants, or any audience he could get, judging of its effect 
not so much from their words as from the expression of their faces or 
some involuntary gesture of dissent or appreciation. Then modi- 
fying and changing whatever had seemed to fall flat or be unintel 
ligible, he would lay it by for some time, until he had forgotten it, 
and could judge of it from a fresh point of view, when he would put 
it through another process of reconstruction. He was not less 
prompt in adopting and assimilating the ideas of others than in 
taking corrections and suggestions from them, so that his mind, 
always on the alert, gathered materials everywhere. 

The insight his life gives into his method of working is an addi- 
tional instance of the unwearied patience of genius in pursuing its 
ideal ; for we find that these playful trifles, apparently spontaneous 
and facile'as though written impromptu, were in reality the result of 
infinite thought and pains. Each was kept by him for months, during 
which it received, day by day, the last finishing touches of perfection 
from his fastidious taste ; attaining by the substitution, here of a more 
concisely forcible phones, there of a more felicitous epithet, that con- 
summate degree of polish in which it was finally given to the world. 
The facsimiles of his manuscripts prefixed to the editions of his 
works are embroidered with erasures and corrections, in which one 
can see how laboriously the idea struggles into life. 

It was not through the ordinary channels of publicity that Giusti’s 
poems reached their readers, for the rigorous censorship of the press 
made it impossible to make use of it for their circulation.’ It was in 
manuscript form that they left their author’s hands; then passed 
eagerly from one to the other, they were copied, recopied, multi- 
plied and reproduced until they attained in this primitive fashion a 
diffusion as great as if they had issued from the press in several 
editions. Signor Carducci, who has written a brief memoir prefixed 
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to one edition of these poems, relates how when a boy he was dragged 
from shop to shop in a remote village to transcribe and recite them. 
Thus the singular fact came to pass, that Giusti was a famous poet 
before a line of his had been printed, and that it was only by the sur- 
reptitious publication of his works by others that he was himself 
compelled to edit them for the press. 

The mode of action on his mind of the state of society in which 
he lived, and the forcible impressions he received from its abuses, 
are vividly portrayed in many of his pieces, which are thus an analysis 
of the poet’s mental processes from his own point of view. They 
sum up in his own concentrated diction a review of the evolution of 
his genius, and show how it was bent or warped to satire by bitter- 
ness of spirit inspired by the circumstances around him. The poem 
addressed to Gino Capponi is of this introspective nature, and we 
subjoin some stanzas of it as an example of his graver style. The 
metre he has here chosen is, as he says in a note, an old one, which 
notwithstanding its great difficulty he desired to restore, as the 
additional line lends greater solemnity and impressiveness to the 
octave stanza. 


As one who mid the torrent’s rush doth guide 
His bark, while angry currents 'stem the way, 
Seems to stand motionless, while past him glide 
Shores, hills, and distant woods in shifting play ; 
So doth my mind amid the eddying tide 
Of human destinies bewildered stray, 
And while the varied scene doth pass before it 
Of universal life, feels coming o’er it 

Dull stupor that no utterance dare essay. 


Till with the dizzy tumult wearied quite 
The secret forces of my soul I feel, 
And gaze and think, and fail to grasp aright 
What to mine eyes intent those sights reveal, 
Nor feel within me of such verse the might 
As should respond to that wild clarion-peal. 
So hurried by the stir and hum around me, 
I dream and rave and in its whirl confound me, 

Like the dead leaf the wind doth drift and wheel. 


But when from men afar I meditate 
Some task of subtle fancy breathing warm, 
And in the mind’s sweet toil would recreate 
The heart that weary travail doth inform, 
Lo! to assail me come importunate 
As though of insects vile a buzzing swarm, 
Past memories clothed in jeers to mock and flout me : 
Like spectres armed with scoffs, all crowd about me, 
Till they and I in combat strive and storm. 
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Thus to her room withdrawn, the maiden fair 
In glad intoxication brief and light, 
That left by dance and music lingering there 
Nor sleep nor weariness can put to flight, 
Still seems to hear the hushed and vacant air 
Thrill to the festive clamour of delight, 
Till the impressions left by loving glances, 
The lights, the whirl, the vortex of the dances, 
Change to a troublous vision of the night. 


The poet then goes on to describe his mental questionings as in 
moments when inspiration flagged he seemed to doubt the genuine- 
ness of his vocation asa satirist, and almost to loathe the darker view 
it compelled him to take of life. 


Then o’er this sea whose perils thou dost brave 
With sail so feeble and with bark so slight, 
Doth storm-cloud ever lower, and tempest rave, 
And plaints of wretches drowned the hearing smite ? 
Nor e’er doth laugh the sky, or pause the wave ? 
And doth the sun in clouds aye veil its light ? 
And in this dust much burdened and much daring, 
Which on the road to heaven with thee is faring, 

Is naught but vice apparent to thy sight ? 


And who art thou with scourge so prompt to smite, 
Who the harsh truth so harshly dost proclaim ? 
And stinting praise to what is fair and bright, 
Dost tune thy acrid verse to wrath and blame ? 
Hast thou thy standard following aright, 
Learned Art’s true ministry, and secret aim ? 
And hast thou first from thine own heart uprooted 
Vain pride and folly to thy part unsuited— 

Thou whose rebuke would others’ feet reclaim ? 


Then stung with grief I breathe a sigh of care, 
And curb my vagrant thoughts to musing slow, 
As calling back the how, the when, the where, 
My brief life-record o’er and o’er I go. 
Ah ! thus the past retracing I cull there 
*Mid thousand thorns but one poor flower ablow. 
With error wroth—with error stained—now soaring 
With the great few supernal heights exploring— 

Now sunk to raving with the vulgar low. 


Sad theme of wrath that solely fires me still, 
How is my heart by thee opprest and tried ! 
Oh butterfly, who in glad flight at will 
From flower to flower along thy path dost glide, 
And thou sad nightingale, whose voice doth fill 
With love-songs all the woods at even-tide, 
Compared with your sweet tasks how sore doth fret me 
The strife of soul in which doth ever set me, 

This seeming mirth which is but grief belied. 
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The strange duality of genius, by which it seems to override with 
irresistible compulsion the will and choice of its possessor, has seldom 
been more vividly portrayed than in this elaborate piece of mental 
self-dissection. Similar phases of thought are analysed, in the poet’s 
more ordinary vein of grim humour, in the lines to Girolamo 
Tommasi, though at too great length for insertion here. One of 
his common moods of satirical morality is reflected in the following 
four stanzas, narrating a characteristic incident and entitled “An 
Involuntary Salute.” The metre is one extensively used by the 
author, but it is not easy to render in another language the fierce 
bite of Giusti’s verse. 

Emilic smiled, because, as once we fared 
Together through the maniac’s dread abode, 
Awed by the dreadful spectacle it showed 

My head I bared. 

But if he would in churlish mode go past, 
Without salute, all who are short of brain, 
Upon his brows his hat he might retain 

Nailed firm and fast. 

My wont it is to do misfortune grace, 

And without varnish of the Pharisee, 
To trace the working of divine decree 
In misery’s case. 

Before the illustrious dunce whom wait upon 
Obsequious greetings of the servile mass— 
Before fools aping wisdom’s mien I pass 

Contemptuous on. 

The interest of many of Giusti’s political satires was necessarily 
ephemeral, and it is matter of regret that the circumstances of the 
time should have led him to expend so much of his most brilliant 
verse on subjects more or less remote from the sympathies of 
posterity. The piece in which, under the title of “The Boot,” he 
gives an allegorical sketch of the fortunes of his native country, has 
more of a historical character, and we append the first six stanzas as 
a sample of his lighter vein of sarcasm. 

I am not made of common vulgar leather, 

A hob-nailed boot for rustic sole to press, 

And though I seem rough-hewn and pieced together, 
Who wrought me was no cobbler ne’ertheless : 

With double soles and uppers stout to aid me 
Through wood and stream, fit for all use-he made me. 

Though round me, down from calf to heel doth eddy 

The humid wave, I spoil not, nor decay ; 
Good at the chase, I with the spur am ready, 
As many and many an ass full well can say ; 
A row of thick-set stitching guards and hedges 
My ridgy middle seam and upper edges. 
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To draw me on is no light undertaking, 
Nor every dolt and fool can compass it, 
Indeed a weakly leg I cramp to breaking, 
And for most limbs am but a sad misfit ; 
None in good sooth is able long to bear me, 
And turn and turn about they mostly wear me. 


I spare you here the wearisome recital 
Of those who in desire of me have vied, 
But of the few more famous ones, a title 
Will pick out here and there, as chance may guide ; 
And tell how upside down and topside under, 
They turned me, passed from thief to thief for plunder. 


It seems incredible, but once the notion 
I took to gallop off, I know not how, 
And coursed with loosened rein o’er earth and ocean ; 
But having overdone the pace I trow, 
My balance lost, by my own mass o’erweighted, 
I toppled o’er, and lay full length prostrated. 


Torn by a mighty scrimmage then I found me, 
And a vast human deluge supervened, 
Of tribes come from a thousand miles around me. 
By counsel of a priest, or the foul fiend ; 
At leg and tassel all made furious snatches, 
And cried aloud, ‘‘ Good luck to whoso catches.”’ 


The poet runs on through twenty-eight stanzas in the same 
sportive strain, ending by an aspiration for some sturdy wearer to 
appropriate the tattered boot, repairing its damages and removing 
the patches that disfigure it. Thus the invariable moral of Italian 
patriotism closes the satire, pointing its significance as a thinly veiled 
tirade against foreign domination. This piece, in common with 
many of his productions, illustrates Giusti’s preference for the most 
familiar similitudes to illustrate his meaning, or, in his own language, 
donning “the rustic blouse to write in instead of a full-dress coat 
unlike so many others who deck themselves in a suit of gold lace for 
the purpose.” 

This hatred of all artificial disguise was, indeed, the keynote. of 
his character, and his writings are little more than protests in various 
forms against all phases of affectation and hypocrisy. His constant 
aim was that absolute artistic sincerity which is one of the distin- 
guishing marks of genius, for it is only to strong natures that complete 
power of self-revelation is given, and the disguises of feebler souls 
are worn, like a pauper’s uniform, rather from poverty than from 
choice. Soin Greek sculpture, gods and. heroes stand undraped, 
while lesser mortals wear the trappings and trimmings of an inferior 
order of being. 
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Social no less than political shams are the constant subject of 
Giusti’s invective, and fashionable follies are derided by him in some 
of his most scourging satires. To this class belong the stanzas 
written ‘‘ For a Singer’s Influenza” and addressed to a popular tenor, 
a former college companion of the poet. They have his usual 
condensed bitterness, and begin as follows :— 


While thou dost warble, reaping by thy lays, 
In guise so pleasant, meed of fame and gold, 
There wake in one who listens, memories old 
Of Pisan days. 
When he with thee duet and serenade 
Along the echoing street at eve would bawl, 
Delighting to her balcony to call 
The love-sick maid. 
And boast of ear fine-strung in tuneful mode 
Did, by decree of friends, to him belong, 
And from his youthful throat the facile song 
Mellifluous flowed. 
Ah fool ! who deemed that fame and fortune’s favours 
Might with a stale and dusty tome be won, 
And chose for alphabetic signs to shun 
Crotchets and quavers. 
Now thou, turned Midas in a night, dost use, 
Borne on swift wheel, thy rapid way to cleave, 
And smil’st on him who in the mud doth leave 
His broken shoes. 
On him, who, smiling back in glad surprise, 
Feels ancient friendship warm his heart again 
For thee, who on his face dost not disdain 
To cast thine eyes. 


The social successes of the singer are then delineated without much 
exaggeration, and he is described as entering a fashionable drawing- 
room, creating a rapturous sensation among its inmates which is 
intensified when he condescendingly consents to perform. 


Prayed and implored, he yields with aspect sweet, 
As one who does his suppliants a grace. 
Twirls his moustache, pulls off his gloves apace, 
And takes his seat. 


The faded miss, hysterically gay, 
Gurgles ¢rés dien in jarring phrase polite, 
While rattling o’er the keys in rapid flight 
His fingers stray. 
And in her ravished ear the hybrid cant 
Of limp Adonis at her elbow dies, 
Who in bald semi-French doth improvise 
Phrases gallant. 
F2 
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The piece concludes with five vigorous stanzas portraying the 
degeneracy of taste, in an invocation put into the mouth of the 
modern public. 
For us, our yawns of boredom to assuage, 
Let throat and uvula in motion be, 


To Dante born again three pauls'—to thee 
Six statesinen’s wage. 


Oh Thou, who for the sheep close-shorn and nude 
Dost give to January the breath of Spring, 
And clip’st, to suit her coat, the frozen wing 
Of Boreas rude, 


Save, save the cultured art of song, and hear 
Our cry (so pit and boxes loudly rave)— 
Mercy upon a windpipe, Lord, we crave 
That costs so dear. 


The organs of the skull that yield not bread 
Be maimed and stunted, and their life effete 
Upon the bronchiz all its vital heat 
And virtue shed. 
Boys, learning is in vogue, but how insane 
Who money to your schooling doth devote. 


*Tis throat and ear are wanted—ear and throat— 
Plague take the brain ! 


That Giusti’s command of the language of tenderness was not less 
complete than his mastery of that of satire is sufficiently proved by 
the lines addressed “ All’ Amica Lontana ” (“To my Love Afar”), no 
other than the lady whose faithlessness exercised so baneful an 
influence over his life. To this disappointment, with its permanently 
blighting influence on his affections, is doubtless to be ascribed the 
absence of a greater number of such pieces among his works. 

Little as there is in his writings to recall those of Dante, he 
himself ascribes the development of his poetic faculty to his early 
and incessant study of the father of Italian song. One of his first 
infantine tasks was the learning by heart of the story of Ugolino, and 
the last work that occupied him at the time of his death was a Com- 
mentary on the Divina Commedia. This essay, though left in a 
fragmentary state, ought, if carefully edited and arranged, to be of 
considerable literary interest. 

We cannot better sum up Giusti’s career as a wnole than in the 
sonnet addressed by him to Tommaso Grossi in 1841, embodying the 
epitaph he would have chosen for himself, to which, indeed, the 
unvarying consistency of his life fairly entitles him. 


1 A paul, half a franc. 
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Behold me, Grossi, aged thirty-five, 
With my wild oats at last entirely sown, 
And on my head these strands of silver strown, 
To chasten the few follies that survive. 


At a less stormy age I now arrive, 
Half prose, half poetry—to thought now prone, 
And now to sober mirth. In part alone 
Twill pass, in part amid the human hive. 

So downward, at this pace habitual grown, 
Still humouring the crowd with jest and brag 
Till death shall come to still each noisy tone. 

Too happy if the long and weary fag 
Of life’s highroad have earned my grave a stone 
With the inscription ‘‘ Faithful to his Flag.”! 


E. M. CLERKE, 


! The translation of this sonnet has been already published by the writer in a 
volume entitled ‘*The Flying Dutchman and other Poems.” The other trans- 
lations in the article are now printed for the first time. 
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A VERSATILE HAWK. 


ESIDES that hypothetical kind of variation in instincts called 
“spontaneous,” there are other common variations in every- 
day habits due simply to experience and tradition ; and by tradition 
I mean the example of parents, or other adults, imitated by the young. 
The intelligence of a species or of a family, however, is seldom found 
distributed over the whole range of its actions, but more frequently 
develops itself in one particular line, or set of actions ; for it is here, 
as with structure, where one organ acquires the “ habit of varying,” 
while all other parts remain unchanged. This, at any rate, can be 
said of the Milvago chimango, which in seeking food has acquired a 
character to distinguish it even in a strikingly versatile sub-family. 
Azara says of the caracara eagle : “ All methods of subsistence 
are known to this bird : it pries into, understands, and takes advan- 
tage of everything.” ‘These words apply best to the chimango, which 
has probably the largest bill of fare of any bird, and has grafted on 
to its own peculiar manner of life the habits of twenty diverse species. 
By turns it is a falcon, a vulture, an insect-eater, a vegetable-eater. On 
the same day you will see one bird in violent hawk-like pursuit of its 
living prey, with all the instincts of rapine hot within it, and another 
less ambitious individual engaged in laboriously tearing at an old 
cast-off shoe, uttering mournful notes the while, but probably more 
concerned at the tenacity of the material than at its indigestibility. 
A species so cosmopolitan in its tastes might have had a whole 
volume to itself in England ; being only a poor foreigner, it has had 
no more than a few unfriendly paragraphs bestowed upon it. For 
it happens to be a member of that South American sub-family— 
Polyborinz by name—of which even grave naturalists have spoken 
slightingly, calling them vile, cowardly, contemptible birds ; and the 
chimango is nearly least of them all—a sort of poor relation and 
hanger-on of a family already looked upon as bankrupt and disreputable. 
Despite this evil reputation, I do not shrink from writing its biography, 
nor do I overrate the importance of my subject ; for throughout an ex- 
tensive portion of South America it is the commonest bird we know ; 
and when we consider how closely connected are the lives of all living 
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creatures by means of their interlacing relations, that the pre- 
dominance of any one kind, however innocuous, necessarily causes 
the modification, or extinction even, of surrounding species, we are 
better able to appreciate the importance of this despised fowl in the 
natural polity. Add to this its protean habits, and then, however 
poor a creature our bird may seem, and deserving of strange-sounding 
epithets from an ethical point of view, I do not know where the 
naturalist will find a more interesting one. 

The chimango is always to be seen at the Zoological Gardens ; 
but as few birds less interesting in appearance are to be found in our 
modern Noah’s Ark, the reader will have little recollection of it. In 
size and figure it closely resembles the hen-harrier, and the plumage 
is uniformly of a light sandy-brown colour ; the shanks are slender, 
claws weak, and beak so slightly hooked it seems like the merest 
apology of the falcon’s tearing weapon. It has an easy loitering 
flight, and when on the wing does not appear to have an object in 
view, like the hawk, but wanders and prowls about here and there, 
and when it spies another bird it flies after him to see if he has food 
in his eye. When one finds something to eat, the others try to deprive 
him of it, pursuing him with great determination all over the sky ; if 
the foremost pursuer flags, a fresh bird takes its place, until the object 
of so much contention—perhaps after all only a bit of skin or bone— 
is dropped to the ground, to be instantly snatched up by some bird in 
the tail of the chase ; and he in turn becomes the pursued of all the 
others. This continues till one grows tired and leaves off watching 
them without seeing the result. They are loquacious and sociable, fre- 
quently congregating in loose companies of thirty or forty individuals, 
when they spend several hours every day in spirited exercises, soaring 
about like martins, performing endless evolutions, and joining in 
aérial mock battles. After that they all settle down, to remain for 
an hour or so perched on the topmost boughs of trees or other eleva- 
tions ; and at intervals one bird utters a very long leisurely chant, 
followed by a series of short notes, all the other birds joining in 
chorus and uttering short notes in time with those of their soloist or 
precentor. The nest is built on trees or rushes in swamps, or on the 
ground amongst grass and thistles. The eggs are three or four in 
number, nearly spherical, blotched with deep red on a white or creamy 
ground ; sometimes the whole egg is marbled with red ; but there 
are endless varieties. It is easy to find the nest, and becomes easier 
when there are young birds, for the parent when out foraging invari- 
ably returns to her young uttering long mournful notes, so that one 
has only to listen and mark the spot where she alights, After visiting 
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a nest, I have always found the young birds quickly disappear, and 
as the old birds vanish also, I presume the chimango has the habit of 
removing its young when the nest has been discovered—a rare habit 
with birds. 

Chimangos abound most in settled districts, but a prospect of 
food will quickly bring numbers together even in the most solitary 
places. On the desert pampas, where hunters, Indian or European, 
have a great fancy for burning the dead grass, the moment the smoke 
of a distant fire is seen there the chimangos fly to follow the confla- 
gration. They are, at such times, strangely animated, dashing through 
clouds of smoke, feasting amongst the hot ashes on roasted cavies, 
and cther small mammals, or boldly pursuing the scorched fugitives 
from the flames. 

At all times in all places the chimango is ever ready to pounce on 
the weak, the sickly, and the wounded. In other regions of the globe 
these doomed ones fall into the clutches of the true bird of prey; 
but the salutary office of executioner is so effectually performed by 
the chimango and his congeners where these false hawks abound, that 
the true hawks have a much keener struggle to exist here. This 
circumstance has possibly served to make them swifter of wing, 
keener of sight, and bolder in attack than elsewhere. I have seen a 
buzzard, which is not considered the bravest of the hawks, turn quick 
as lightning on a Cayenne lapwing, which was pursuing it, and 
grappling it bear it down to the ground and despatch it in a moment, 
though a hundred other lapwings were uttering piercing screams 
above it. Yet this plover is a large, powerful, fierce-tempered bird, 
and armed with sharp spurs on its wings. This is but one of 
numberless instances I have witnessed of the extreme strength and 
daring of our hawks. 

When shooting birds to preserve, I used to keep an anxious eye 
on the movements of the chimangos flying about, for I have had some 
fine specimens carried off or mutilated by these omnipresent robbers. 
One winter day I came across a fine ‘T’enioptera variegata, a pretty 
and graceful tyrant-bird, rather larger than the common thrush, with 
a chocolate and silver-grey plumage. It was rare in that place, and 
anxious to secure it I fired a very long shot, for it was extremely shy. 
It rose up high in the air and flew off apparently unconcerned. What, 
then, was my surprise to see a chimango start off in pursuit of it ! 
Springing on to my horse, I followed, and before going a mile noticed 
the tyrant-bird beginning to show signs of distress. After avoiding 
several blows aimed by the chimango, it flew down and plunged into 
a cardoon bush. There I captured it, and, when skinning it to 
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preserve, found that one small shot had lodged in the fleshy portion of 
the breast. It was a very slight wound, yet the chimango with its 
trained sight had noticed something wrong with the bird from the 
moment it flew off, apparently in its usual free buoyant manner. 

On another occasion I was defrauded of a more valuable specimen 
than the tyrant-bird. It was on the east coast of Patagonia, when 
one morning while seated on an elevation, watching the waves 
dashing themselves on the shore, I perceived a shining white object 
tossing about at some distance from land. Successive waves brought 
it nearer, till at last it was caught up and flung far out on to the 
shingle, fifty yards from where I sat; and instantly, before the cloud 
of spray had vanished, a chimango dashed down uponit. I jumped 
up and ran down as fast as I could, and found my white object to be 
a penguin, apparently fresh killed by some accident out at sea, and 
in splendid plumage ; but, alas! in that moment the vile chimango 
had stripped off and devoured the skin from its head, so that as a 
specimen it was hopelessly ruined. 

As a rule, strong healthy birds despise the chimango ; they feed in 
his company—his sudden appearance causes no alarm, and they do 
not take the trouble to persecute him ; but when they have eggs or 
young he is not to be trusted. He is not easily turned from a nest 
he has once discovered. I have seen him carry off a young tyrant- 
bird (Milvulus violentus), in the face of such an attack from the 
parent birds that one would have imagined not even an eagle could 
have weathered such a tempest. Curiously enough, like one of the 
boldest of our hawks (Tinnunculus sparverius), they sometimes attack 
birds so much too strong and big for them that they must know the 
assault will produce more annoyance than harm. I was once watch- 
ing a flock of coots feeding on a grassy bank, when a passing chimango 
paused in its flight, and, after hovering over them a few moments, 
dashed down upon them with such impetuosity that several birds 
were thrown to the ground by the quick successive blows of its wings. 
There they lay on their backs, kicking, apparently too much terrified 
to get up, while the chimango deliberately eyed them for some 
moments, then quietly flew away, leaving them to dash into the 
water and cool their fright. Attacks like these are possibly made in 
a sportive spirit, for the milvago is a playful bird, and, as with many 
other species, bird and mammal, its play always takes the form of 
attack. 

Its inefficient weapons compel it to be more timid than the hawk, 
but there are many exceptions, and in every locality individual birds 
are found distinguished by their temerity. Almost any shepherd can 
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say that his flock is subject to the persecutions of at least one pair 
of lamb-killing birds. They prowl about the flock, and watch till a 
small lamb is found sleeping at some distance from its dam, then rush 
upon it, and, clinging to its head, eat away its nose and tongue. The 
shepherd is then obliged to kill the lamb; but I have seen many 
lambs that have been permitted to survive the mutilation, and which 
have grown to strong, healthy sheep, though with greatly disfigured 
faces. One more instance I will give of the boldness of a bird of 
which Azara says that it might possibly have courage enough to attack 
a mouse, though he doubts it. But Azara is an authority only out- 
side of the countries about which he wrote ; we read him for the 
charm of his simple, quaint style ; he is the Gilbert White of South 
America. Close to my house, when I was a boy, a pair of these 
birds had their nest near a narrow path leading through a thicket of 
giant thistles, and every time I traversed this path the male bird, 
which, contrary to the rule with birds of prey, is larger and bolder 
than the female, would rise high above me, then dashing down, strike 
my horse a violent blow on the forehead with its wings. This action 
it would repeat till I was out of the path. I thought it very strange 
the bird never struck my head ; but I presently discovered that it 
had an excellent reason for what it did. The gauchos ride by pre- 
ference on horses never properly tamed, and one neighbour informed 
me that he was obliged every day to make a circuit of half a mile 
round the thistles, as the horses he rode became quite unmanageable 
in the path, they had been so terrified with the attacks of the 
chimango. 

Where the intelligence of the bird appears to be really at fault is 
in its habit of attacking a sore-backed horse, tempted thereto by the 
sight of a raw spot, and apparently not understanding that the flesh 
it wishes to devour is an inseparable part of the whole animal. 
Darwin has noticed this curious blunder of the bird ; and I have 
often seen a chafed saddle-horse wildly scouring the plain closely 
pursued by a hungry chimango determined to dine on a portion of 
him. 

In the hot season, when marshes and lagoons are drying up, the 
chimango is seen associating with ibises and other waders, standing 
knee-deep in the water, and watching for tadpoles, frogs, and other 
aquatic prey. He also wades after a very different kind of food. At 
the bottom of pools, collected on clayey soil after a summer shower, 
an edible fungus grows of a dull greenish colour, and resembling 
gelatine. He has found out that this fungus is good for food, though 
I never saw any other creature eating it. In cultivated districts he 
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follows the plough in company with the black-headed gulls, molothri, 
Guira cuckoos, and tyrant-birds, and clumsily gleans amongst the 
fresh-turned mould for worms and larve. He also attends the pigs 
when they are rooting on the plain to share any succulent treasure- 
trove turned up by their snouts ; for he is not a bird that allows 
dignity to stand between him and his dinner. In the autumn, on 
damp, sultry days, the red ants, that make small conical mounds on 
the pampas, are everywhere seen swarming, and rising high in the air 
they form a little cloud or column, and hang suspended for hours 
over the same spot. On such days the milvagos fare sumptuously 
on little insects, and under each cloud of winged ants several of them 
are to be seen in company with a few fly-catchers, or other diminutive 
species, briskly running about to pick up the falling manna, their 
enjoyment undisturbed by any sense of incongruity. 

Before everything, however, the chimango is a vulture, and is to 
be found at every solitary rancho sharing with dogs and poultry the 
offal and waste meat thrown out on the dust-heap ; or, after the 
flock has gone to pasture, tearing at the eyes and tongue of a dead 
lamb in the sheepfold. When the hide has been stripped from a 
dead horse or cow on the plains, the chimango is always first on the 
scene: While feeding on a carcass it incessantly utters a soliloquy of 
the most lamentable notes, as if protesting against the hard necessity 
of having to put up with such carrion fare ; long, querulous cries, 
resembling the piteous whines of a shivering puppy chained up in a 
bleak back yard and all its wants neglected, but infinitely more 
doleful in character. The gauchos have a saying comparing a man 
who grumbles at good fortune to the chimango crying on a carcass ; an 
extremely expressive saying to those who have listened to the distressful 
wailings of the bird over its meat. In winter a carcass attracts a 
great concourse of the black-winged gulls ; for with the cold weather 
these vultures of the sea abandon their breeding places on the Atlantic 
shores to wander in search of food over the vast inland pampas. 
The dead beast is quickly surrounded by a host of them, and the 
poor chimango crowded out ; one at least, however, is usually to be 
seen perched on the carcass tearing at the flesh, and at intervals 
with outstretched neck and ruffled-up plumage uttering a succession 
of its strange wailing cries, reminding one of a public orator mounted 
on a rostrum and addressing harrowing appeals to a crowd of atten- 
tive listeners. When the carcass has finally been abandoned by 
foxes, armadillos, gulls, and caracaras, the chimango still clings 
sorrowfully to it, eking out a miserable existence by tearing at a 
fringe of gristle and whetting his hungry beak on the bones. 
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Though an inordinate lover of carrion, a wise" instinct has taught 
it that this aliment is unsuited to the tender stomachs of its fledg- 
lings ; these it feeds almost exclusively on the young of small birds. 
In November, the chimangos are seen incessantly beating over the 
cardoon bushes, after the manner of hen-harriers ; for at this season 
in the cardoons breeds the Coryphistera alaudina. This bird, the 
sole member of its genus, and called fru-réru del campo by the 
natives, is excessively shy and mouse-like in its habits, seldom show- 
ing itself, and, by means of strong legs and a long, slender, wedge-like 
body, is able to glide swiftly as a snake through and under the grass. 
In summer one hears its long melancholy trilling call-note from a 
cardoon bush, but if approached it drops to the ground and vanishes, 
Under the densest part of the cardoon bush it scoops out a little 
circular hollow in the soil, and constructs over it a dome of woven 
grass and thorns, leaving only a very small aperture : it lines the 
floor with dry horse-dung, and lays five buff-coloured eggs. So 
admirably is the nest concealed that I have searched every day for 
one through a whole breeding season without being rewarded with a 
single find. Yet they are easily found by the chimango. In the 
course of a single day I have examined five or six broods of their 
young, and, by pressing a finger on their distended crops, made 
them disgorge their food, and found in every instance that they had 
been fed on nothing but the young of the ¢éru-réru. I was simply 
amazed at this wholesale destruction of the young of a species so 
secret in its nesting habits ; for no eye, even of a hawk, can pierce 
through the leafage of a cardoon bush, ending near the surface in an 
accumulated mass of the dead and decaying portions of the plant. 
The explanation of the chimango’s success is to be found in the 
loquacious habit of the fledglings it preys on, a habit common in the 
young of Dendrocolaptine species. The intervals between the visits 
of the parent birds with food they spend in conversing together in 
their high-pitched tones. Ifa person approaches the solid fabric of 
the ovenbird, Furnarius rufus, when there are young in it, he will hear 
shrill laughter-like notes and little choruses like those uttered by the 
old birds, only feebler ; but in the case of this species, no harm can 
result from the loquacity of the young, since the castle they inhabit 
is impregnable. Hovering over the cardoons, the chimango listens 
for the stridulous laughter of the fledglings, and when he hears 
it the thorny covering is quickly pierced and the dome broken into. 

Facts like this bring before us with startling vividness the struggle 
for existence, showing what great issues in the life of a spectes may 
depend on matters so trivial, seemingly, that to the uninformed mind 
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they appear like the merest dustin the balance which is not regarded. 
And how tremendous and pitiless is that searching law of the survival 
of the fittest in its operations when we see a species like the Cory- 
phistera, in the fashioning and perfecting of which nature seems to 
have exhausted all her art, so exquisitely is it adapted in structure, 
coloration, and habits to the one great object of concealment, yet 
apparently doomed to destruction through this one petty oversight— 
the irrepressible garrulity of the fledglings in their nest! It is, how- 
ever, no oversight at all; since the law of natural selection is not 
prophetic in its action, and only preserves such variations as are 
beneficial in existing circumstances, without anticipating changes in 
the conditions. -The settlement of the country has no doubt caused 
a great increase of chimangos, and in some indirect way probably 
served to quicken their intelligence ; thus a change in the conditions 
which have moulded the Coryphistera brings a danger to it from an 
unexpected quarter. ‘The situation of the nest exposes it, one would 
imagine, to attacks from snakes and small mammals, from bird- 
killing spiders, beetles, and crickets, yet these subtle ground foes have 
missed it, while the baby-laughter of the little ones in their cradle 
has called down an unlooked-for destroyer from above. It might be 
answered that this must be a very numerous species, otherwise the 
milvago could not have acquired the habit of finding the nests ; that 
when they become rarer, the pursuit will be given over, after which 
the balance will readjust itsel’ But in numbers there is safety, 
especially for a feeble hunted species, unable from its peculiar struc- 
ture to vary its manner of life. “ Rarity,” observes Darwin, “is the 
precursor to extinction.” 
W. H. HUDSON. 
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FOUFFROY, THE INVENTOR OF 
THE STEAMBOAT. 





RANCHE.COMTE is a land of mountains and forests, famous 
for the pastures on its hill-sides, and chiefly rich in its herds of 
cattle ; a land almost half of which is even now heath and marsh. 
In the middle of the last century the province, as a consequence of 
its nature and its history, was perhaps the most backward in France, 
of which it had only become a part under Louis XIV. Old feudal 
chateaux still stood amid lands tilled by the labour of serfs, and 
the manners of an elder day still lingered in the hamlets. There 
were no special industries, save cheese-making on the farms, charcoal- 
burning in the forests, and clock-making around Besancon, the chief 
town ; indeed, in all enterprise the province seemed left hopelessly 
behind. The great canal of the Rhone and Rhine was not made 
till after the war of American Independence, when it gave employ- 
ment to the soldiers who had come back; while the river Doubs 
was only navigable by small boats, and at certain seasons of the 
year. Yet it was on this river that Jouffroy tried his first steamboat, 
and it was from one of the old chateaux of Franche-Comté that 
there came an invention which revolutionised the commerce of the 
world. 

To us the eighteenth century seems characterised by the move- 
ment of destruction which led up to the final outburst of the 
Revolution ; but the century of Voltaire and Rousseau was also that 
of Priestley and Lavoisier, of Arkwright and Watt. In fact it was 
in this century, as a result of the physical discoveries of the preced- 
ing, that the great application of science to industry took place, 
that man converted to his use the forces of the inorganic world— 
the greatest material advance since our nomad ancestors made 
subject allies of other animal races. In its effect on the workers, 
indeed, it was perhaps less noticeable than their personal emancipa- 
tion, or than the subsequent separation of the functions of master 
and workman ; but even thus considered, if is difficult to overesti- 
mate the change effected, the facilities for combination and for the 
spread of new ideas afforded by the massing of the hands in large 
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factories and large cities, and by the improvement in the means of 
communication. To it we owe the extinction of that industry of the 
cottage, where the father taught his sons their trade, and the family 
worked together in the home. By it great marts have arisen on the 
shores of the Pacific, and western Europe has come face to face 
with the old civilisations of China and Japan ; by it the barren 
valleys of Lancashire and Yorkshire have become densely peopled, 
while the life of the city with its aspirations and its dangers has 
become more and more attractive. Soin our material progress good 
and evil are now blended ; but the race which made war amenable 
to social discipline, so that the character of the warrior became a 
noble type, can have little difficulty in making peaceful industry also 
submit to this discipline ; and then these triumphs of the industrial 
spirit, which now seem so ambiguous, will take their proper place as 
part of the rich inheritance of the past. 

But in all discoveries a long anterior preparation is needed. The 
application of science to practical life required a previous elaboration 
of theory, which was only completed after the lapse of ages. In 
this all sorts and conditions of men took part: priests of the Sun 
and Alexandrian mathematicians, Christian monks and Arab 
philosophers, astrologers and alchemists. At length there came the 
physical investigations of Galileo: Stevin, Torricelli, and Pascal 
discovered that the air had weight, and Boyle, the law of its 
elasticity ; and then in the fulness of time arose the idea of steam 
as a power in industry. Hero, in the great days of the school of 
Alexandria, had noted the force of heated air; but no advance in 
this direction was possible until the seventeenth century. Legend, 
however, has been busy with the early history of the steam-engine. 
In Germany there is shown the idol of the great god Perkunas, in 
which, apparently by steam, astonishing effects were wrought, to the 
terror of the Wendic peoples, that they might know that Perkunas 
was god; whence the invention has been placed in the primeval 
forests of the North. Again, according to some, Blasco de Garay 
crossed the harbour of Barcelona in a vessel moved by steam, a 
century before the great discoveries in physics ; and later, Marion 
Delorme and the Marquis of Worcester encountered mad Salomon 
de Caus on the threshold of his cell in Bicétre, boasting that with 
boiling water alone he could make chariots move and weights rise 
up. Salomon, indeed, is known to have used heat to raise the water 
in fountains ; but, unfortunately for the story, he seems not to have 
been in Bicétre at the time supposed. With Worcester’s name we at 
last emerge into the light, for in his “Century of Inventions,” 
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published in 1663, he has left a vague and ambiguous account of a 
new method of raising weights, which is generally thought to be the 
first proposal to use steam for that purpose. But the first to actually 
make a machine worked by steam was Papin, a Huguenot exile, 
who in 1685 made experiments with his condenser before the Royal 
Society. ‘This first attempt prepared the way for others : Papin’s 
condenser was followed by Savery’s steam-pump, and that again by 
Newcomen’s ; and this being given to Watt to repair, became in the 
hands of that great inventor the double-acting steam-engine which 
has had so much effect on modern industry. 

There was, however, one application of steam which from the 
time of Papin had been tried in vain ; and it was in France that the 
first successful steamboat was constructed. Nor was this fortuitous : 
internal navigation had always been of more importance there than 
in England ; and canals had existed in that country more than a 
hundred years before the first was constructed here. The most im- 
portant school of the century, that of the Encyclopedists, was as far 
as possible aiming at construction rather than destruction ; and 
while the greater minds made scientific discovery their aim, the 
lesser found a congenial task in applying science to industry. So 
strong was this movement that it was not confined to the progressive 
classes: the inventor of the steamboat was not an emancipated 
philosophe \ike Vaucanson, nor a revolutionary manufacturer like 
Montgolfier, but a young noble who all his life opposed that general 
transformation of society in which, as regards one particular move- 
ment, he took so notable a part. 

Claude Frangois Dorothée, eldest son of the Marquis de Jouffroy 
d’Abbans, was born in 1751. The family of Jouffroy had once been 
of great account in Franche-Comté, and one branch had become 
possessed of the lands of Abbans and the old chateau there, built in 
the eleventh century to guard the road leading up to the Jura. A 
few miles off, at Quingey, there was a Dominican convent, where the 
boys from the chateau went to school, and the eldest early showed a- 
taste for mathematics. Strange things were coming to pass in those 
very years. Beyond the range of the Jura, which bounded the 
southern horizon, lay Switzerland, and Geneva, and Ferney ; and 
Paris was but 200 miles away—nay, the state of the serfs in Franche- 
Comté itself was already kindling the generous anger of Voltaire. 
Yet probably the tumults of the world without little troubled the 
good Dominicans of Quingey and their scholars ; for “while the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not cease.” But when 
such seed is sowing, who shall foretell the harvest? Imhis childhood, 
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however, Jouffroy felt other influences besides the effete remains of 
Feudalism and Catholicism. At Quingey dwelt an old officer named 
D’Auxiron, who with the help of his friend Marshal Follenay had 
invented a steamboat, which, as we shall see, had little success ; yet 
through their efforts young Jouffroy was first attracted to the work of 
his life. For the rest, he was a studious boy, much given to joinery, 
wood-turning, and other mechanical pursuits. 

Had he not been noble, he might perhaps have been left to 
prepare himself thus for his strange career, with such help as his 
friends at Quingey could afford ; but as it was, he had to go through 
a certain routine. At thirteen he became page to Madame la 
Dauphine, and as soon as he was old enough entered the army. 
What was his course of life when at court we do not know, though 
we may imagine that the boy had many wistful thoughts of his books 
and his carpentry in the old chateau. His career in the army was 
short and unfortunate. To one of his temperament, at once practical 
and independent, the duties of an officer in time of peace, the minute 
regulations, the drills and parades, which bore so little relation to the 
actual necessities of war, were irksome in the extreme : his neglect 
led to a strong remonstrance from his colonel, which was immediately 
followed by a challenge from the subaltern; and in a few days 
Jouffroy was on his way to the lles Marguerites under a éetire de 
cachet, his military life at an end for the time being. His prison 
was that in which the Man of the Iron Mask had worn out his 
mysterious life, and from which on the very threshold of the Revolu- 
tion fiery D’Esprémenil of the Parlement was to come back loyal, 
and repentant. Here Jouffroy remained for two weary years; but 
the troubles of life depend on what you bring as well as on what 
you find. ‘To all strong natures it is at least in some small measure 
true that— 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


He soon found employment well suited to him. Along the shores 
of the Mediterranean were stationed the galleys to which criminals 
were sent, and from which the last of the Huguenot prisoners had 
been released only a few years before. These galleys attracted his 
attention, yet not on account of their terrible histories : they had 
moved under the sighs of the wretched, but always in accordance 
with the laws of mechanics. Joufiroy composed a work as the result 
of his observations, and thus began his true career. 

Set free in 1775, he went to Paris, then in one of the great crises 
of its history. Fourteen centuries had passed since Julian there 
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repudiated the new religion of Christ, and put himself under the 
protection of the immortal gods, making a last vain effort to stay the 
course of human progress—fourteen centuries during which Christen- 
dom had grown and flourished, and Paris had grown and flourished 
with it, till it became its very heart ; and now in this same Paris, the 
Paris of St. Genevieve, the capital of the most Christian kings, and 
the stronghold of the League, there had arisen a spirit more danger- 
ous to Christianity than all the power of the apostate emperor. Nor 
was the Church alone threatened. Through centuries the Counts of 





Paris, become kings of France, had laboured on, laying fief to fief 
and province to province, till they had transformed themselves from : 
the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy into the most absolute of monarchs, P 
and had built up the great France that we know. And now their : 
good city of Paris was ripening for revolt ; Rousseau had succeeded ‘ 
Voltaire ; and the attack on the altar had been followed by the t 
attack on the throne. The old Louis XV. had just been gathered I 
to his fathers, and the new reign was opening with hopes destined I 
never to be realised. The American rebellion was inspiring all h 
lovers of freedom. Philosophic Turgot was ready, like a second h 
Richelieu, to mould the institutions of the old régime into harmony tl 
with the ideas of the age, and thus effect the revolution from above, t] 
if only the young king would support him against the clamours of the fi 
court ; and Paris was eagerly watching the outcome of the contest, tl 
though none foresaw how terrible a penalty for his weakness Louis th 
would one day pay. But to Joufiroy, who was neither a philosophe e 
nor a pensioner, and who foresaw as little as any one what the future A 
had in store for him, there were matters of much more interest than lo 
the struggles of Turgot. The steam-engine, with Watt’s earlier im- b: 
provements, had just been introduced into France by Perier, which be 
lent great force to proposals for moving ships by steam, and H 
Jouffroy’s old friends from Quingey had come to Paris to push their by 
invention. H 
The first attempt to apply steam to navigation was made by the br 
inventor of the first rudimentary steam-engine. Denis Papin was gr 
born at Blois in 1647, of a distinguished Huguenot family. After be 
taking the degree of doctor of medicine at the Protestant University tic 
of Saumur, he settled in Paris, where by his scientific attainments he co 
gained the friendship of Leibnitz and Huyghens. But he soon found me 
that in France there was no career open to a Protestant; for 17 
although the Revocation of the Edict was still some years distant, the 
there were already signs in plenty portending the coming storm. 
Therefore, just as four years before Chardin had returned to the East, ste 
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so in 1675 Papin betook himself to England. There he invented 
his once-celebrated digester, a machine for softening bones, and his 
condenser, which was the first steam-engine ; and he was presented 
to the Royal Society by Boyle, whom he assisted in some important 
experiments. He was also invited to Venice, to found an academy ; 
and he was not without honour in his own country, for only five years 
after the Revocation he was elected a corresponding member of the 
Académie des Sciences. In 1687 he left England for Marburg, where 
some of his family had taken refuge, and in the next year Charles of 
Hesse, “ the crowned artisan,” made him professor of mathematics 
in the university there. His position, however, was a very unpleasant 
one: the other professors looked upon him as an interloper, and 
intrigued against him at every opportunity; while, to add to his 
embarrassment, he became involved in a dispute with the rulers of 
the Huguenot Church. The causes of this quarrel are not known : 
perhaps his birth was his only fault; for he was nearly related to 
Pajon, who had been expelled from his chair at Sedan on account of 
his Pelagianism, and a kinsman of the minister Isaac Papin, who in 
his exile had turned Catholic after reading Bossuet’s “ Variations of 
the Protestant Churches.” However that may be, the fact remains 
that the most eminent of the exiles for conscience’ sake was expelled 
from the French Church at Marburg. Thus the Huguenots, who in 
their days of power, while the willing tools of the Condés and 
the Rohans, had indeed been notorious for their intolerance, even 
carried the same spirit into exile with them, a spectacle to the nations. 
At length, in 1707, he determined to return to England. He had 
long thought of applying his condenser to navigation, and he now em- 
barked, with his wife, who was one of the fugitives, and his family, on 
board a steam-vessel of his own construction, to go down the Weser. 
Having with difficulty reached the frontier of Hanover, he was stopped 
by the bargees, who accused him of violating their corporate rights. 
He set off to appeal to a magistrate, and in his absence his boat was 
broken in pieces by the mob. He died some years afterwards in 
great misery, having made no further attempt to construct a steam- 
boat. But had he done so he must inevitably have failed, for naviga- 
tion by steam, to be really successful, required a steam-engine with 
constant action, and this had not yet been invented. In fact, experi- 
ments were made from time to time, notably by Jonathan Hulls in 
1736, but without success; and when Jouffroy arrived in Paris in 1775 
the problem was still unsolved. 

In 1772 D’Auxiron had obtained a fifteen years’ patent for his 


steamboat, and had formed, with Follenay’s aid, a company to work it. 
G2 
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Perier, who, although himself without originality, had obtained a great 
reputation by introducing Watt’s steam-engine into France, reported 
against the new steamboat ; and this so alarmed the shareholders 
that he had to be taken into partnership in order to satisfy them. But 
the opposition of the boatmen and others interested in the existing 
means of transport proved a more formidable obstacle: the same 
passions which had destroyed Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny at Black- 
burn and Papin’s steamboat in Germany were aroused on the Seine; 
and on the eve of launching the boat-house was broken open, and 
the vessel much injured. The members of the company were furious, 
and attacked D’Auxiron as the most accessible person, a lawsuit being 
the consequence. Moreover, a serious difference showed itself be- 
tween Perier and Jouffroy, who had now been admitted to the coun- 
sels of the promoters. ‘The former calculated that the force to be 
exerted by the steam-engine would be equal to that exerted by a horse 
in towing the same boat; while Jouffroy insisted that it must be 
greater, in fact four times as much, because the point of application 
of the force was now in the water. Perier’s views prevailed, and 
Jouffroy, leaving Paris with a confidence soon strengthened by the 
complete failure of his rival’s experiments, returned to his father’s 
house. 

There was a curious legend attached to one of the towers of the 
chateau. It was related that in days long past a crusading seigneur 
of Abbans, who had fallen into the hands of the Moslems, lay in 
prison grieving for his young wife, when a good fakir gave him a ring 
by means of which he could transport himself home, on condition 
that he returned before break of day. The peasants believed that 
the tower was revisited by the ghostly crusader, and that those pass- 
ing by it at midnight, which none ever did, saw it lighted up and 
heard the rattle of the prisoner’s chains. Now, soon after Jouffroy’s 
return, a great fear fell on all the neighbourhood; for beams of light, 
as if from a furnace, could be seen issuing from the old tower, and 
some who lived near ever heard the clank of iron. But it was no 
crusader, borne over the seas by the magic ring of the fakir: it was 
the making of a new talisman for all peoples; it was Jouffroy con- 
structing the machinery of his first steamboat. He had turned his 
back on Paris, with its controversies and its intrigues; he had left 
Perier to try what he could do with all the resources of capital, 
machinery, and skilful workmanship ; and he had come back to the 
old chateau, to make a steamboat on his own plan, with no help save 
that of a village brazier. 

Jouffroy had an aunt in a religious rendalen. at Baume- les- 
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dames. At her request he had his little vessel, when it was finished, 
towed up the Doubs to Montbéliard, whence he navigated it down 
the stream to Besancon, so as to pass her convent. The experiment 
attracted scarcely any attention among men of science, but the nobles 
and peasants of the province flocked to the banks of the river, to see 
the new sight ; and when the vessel was seen to move without sail or 
rower, the spectators thought the great work accomplished. One 
alone felt that much more was required before steam could take its 
place as the great means of transport, and that one was Jouffroy. 
This first boat was propelled by paddles set in motion by the 
oscillating action of the steam-engine as it then existed ; but he soon 
saw that this was very unsatisfactory. Duquet had some time before 
suggested the use of paddle-wheels in navigation, and Jouffroy now 
adopted this idea. But, as Benjamin Franklin pointed out to the 
American inventors, a steam-engine acting continuously was needed 
to move paddle-wheels. Watt had already made a double-acting one ; 
but it is the principal title of Jouffroy to fame as an inventor that he 
was the first to appreciate this difficulty, and the first to solve it by 
the invention of a steam-engine with constant action. Watt made the 
same improvement independently, as it seems ; but not until 1786. 
However, new difficulties sprang up: when the inventor was 
found to be himself dissatisfied, such interest as the trial had aroused 
changed into ridicule ; and his own resources were nearly at an end. 
He thought of turning his scientific abilities to account by entering 
the Artillery or Engineers ; but the nobles of the province raised a 
great outcry at one of their number entering a branch of the service 
which, unlike the line regiments, was open to all without distinction 
of birth. They nicknamed him ‘ Jouffroy la pompe’ ; while even his 
own family turned against him, so that he was obliged to give up the 
plan. At length, on D’Auxiron’s death, Jouffroy became a member 
of the company he had formed, and thus obtained money to make a 
large steamboat. The place chosen for the trial was Lyons, a city 
famous in the annals of industry, the staple of which is linked with 
the inventions of Vaucanson and Jacquard. Here, twenty years 
before, Bourgelat had set up the first veterinary schools in France ; 
and here the sluggish Saone afforded a safe course for the new steam- 
boat. Nor was there at Lyons any lack of interest in the matter : 
children were even named after the inventor ; and when on the 15th 
of July, 1783, the large steamboat was launched, ten thousand spec- 
tators crowded the quays. The dimensions of the vessel were one 
hundred and fifty feet long by forty broad, and it continued to 
navigate the Saone for sixteen months, At the end of that time it 
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broke down ; but only because Jouffroy’s poverty had compelled him 
to have recourse to bad materials. This success induced a financial 
company to come forward and offer support, on condition that a 
patent was obtained ; and the inventor therefore applied to Calonne 
for a thirty years’ privilege. The minister referred the matter to the 
Académie des Sciences, which proved true to the usual character of 
such bodies. A committee was appointed, of which Perier, Jouffroy’s 
unsuccessful rival, was the leading member ; and a fatal condition 
was insisted on—a new trial before the august eyes of the Academy 
on the Seine; so that Jouffroy, who had already exhausted his 
resources in the experiment at Lyons, had to give up all hope of a 
patent. 

At home, Jouffroy received little more encouragement. His 
younger brother, who held a place at court, had lately married one 
of the Queen’s maids of honour, Louis and Marie Antoinette being 
present at the ceremony ; but the consent of the bride’s family had 
only been given on condition that the elder brother gave up his 
heritage in the Chateau d’Abbans. Dependent, with his young wife, 
whom he had married while at Lyons, on his father’s bounty, 
Jouffroy could not refuse his consent ; and his kinsfolk seem only to 
have been too glad of an excuse to disinherit the reckless inventor in 
favour of so much more creditable a member of the family as an 
exempt of the King’s bodyguard. This transaction, which would 
have been scouted by the smallest squireen in England, may serve 
to explain the ease with which the revolutionists changed the laws 
of inheritance, and the strength of the opposition to the majorat 
under the Restoration. In the meantime Jouffroy remained at 
Abbans, where he built himself a house of wood, in which he lived 
with his wife, until one day it was burnt down. He continued his 
efforts to bring the steamboat into notice, and even made advances 
to Perier, but nothing came of them. He also entered into a law- 
suit with the unfortunate shareholders, in ,.D’Ayxiron’s company ; but 
when the judgment was given, Jouffroy was an exile, and could no 
longer benefit by it. The proceedings were begun under the old 
Monarchy, which still stood, venerable with the authority of 
centuries, and the decision was given under the Republic, springing 
into vigorous life amid the ruin of all that had been accounted 
greatest in old France. 

The day of the great outbreak had at length come. The move- 
ment of thought which had been sapping for so long the beliefs on 
which the old régime rested had now done its work, and the 
Monarchy, which had seemed so imposing, fell almost without 
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defence, and while the real Republicans were still a small minority, 
Where the right divine of kings had reigned through the ages, the 
rights of man were to have their one short span of power, and, that 
ending amid bloodshed and anarchy, were to make way, as we may 
hope, for better things. But for the rights of man Jouffroy cared not 
at all : by birth and education he belonged to the old order, and to 
the old order he remained faithful throughout his life. The only 
progress for which he cared was that progress of industry which the 
convulsions of the Revolution seemed likely to retard. In his life, 
indeed, there had been many incidents which might have disposed 
him against the old régime: hindered rather than helped by his 
rank, disinherited, refused a patent for his invention, he had 
assuredly sufficient private grounds of discontent ; but in the stirring 
events of the Revolution such personal feelings were forgotten. The 
conduct in the great crisis of the leaders in science and industry 
forms an instructive lesson. The great Lavoisier had no personal 
reason to complain of the existing order, for he had been admitted 
to the. Académie des Sciences when only twenty-five, and had 
amassed a fortune as a farmer of the revenue. Yet while he was 
supporting the Mountain in Paris, and Madame Lavoisier represent- 
ing Nature in atheistic. fétes, Jacquard, a poor weaver of Lyons, who 
was one day to be a notable inventor, was fighting under a Royalist 
general in defence of a Girondin municipality. And while Lavoisier 
held office under the Committee of Public Safety, until a day came 
when the Republic had no need of chemical experiments, Coulomb, 
the electrician, who in the old times had been cast into prison for 
making a too truthful report, threw up all his appointments on 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Montgolfier, again, joined the 
Republicans, in spite of the favours he had received from the court, 
while Jouffroy, who had been treated with continued neglect, was 
among those who emigrated. In the old days the nobles of 
Franche-Comté exclaimed against one of their number entering the 
artillery, but it was as an officer of artillery that Jouffroy fought in 
Condé’s army for the authority of the crown and the privileges of 
the nobility. 

The attempt to suppress the Revolution by force failed. Condé’s 
aristocrats and Brunswick’s veterans proved no match for the raw 
levies of the Republic ; and the émigrés were rolled back across the 
frontier, to spend years in dreary exile. Such vantage has faith over 
infidelity. In the West the peasants kept up the fight longer ; for 
there the fierce enthusiasm of Paris was met by the no less fierce 
enthusiasm of La Vendée. Jouffroy remained in exile until 1801, 
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when, after the Peace of Lunéville, he was allowed to return. 
During his absence his father had died, and Abbans had become the 
property of his brother’s children, who had stayed in France. Their 
guardian let the old chateau to Jouffroy, who proved a very unde- 
sirable tenant, since he pulled down one of the wings, in order to 
obtain materials and fuel for new experiments. In fact he at once 
resumed his labours on the steamboat, but with no better result ; 
fur Buonaparte, thinking that any improvement in navigation would 
in the end be of most advantage to England, as the strongest naval 
power, refused to countenance any efforts in that direction. Though 
thirty years of life yet remained to Jouffroy, he was to be little more 
than a spectator, while another took up his work and carried it to 
completion. 

In the year 1765, when the boy Jouffroy had just become a page 
at court, Robert Fulton was born at Little Britain, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. When three years old he lost his father, one of those 
Irish Presbyterians who emigrated in such numbers during the last 
century, carrying with them the same hatred of England as the 
Catholic emigrants of to-day. Brought up on a small farm at the 
uttermost bounds of civilisation, his nurture and education were of 
the roughest ; yet he soon showed very decided tastes. What spare 
time the boy had he spent in the workshops of the mechanics of 
Little Britain, and his skill in drawing attracted even more attention ; 
for many remembered how a Quaker lad had grown up amongst 
them in Pennsylvania, who was in these very years painting pictures 
for the King in London. ‘When he grew older, his friends sent him 
to Philadelphia, where he made such progress that he was soon able 
to support himself by portrait-painting, and even to save enough to 
buy his mother a farm. This done, he set off for London, and 
became the guest of his countryran, Benjamin West. But in 
London he soon saw that he could never become a great artist 
whatever the good people of Philadelphia might think. As an 
inventor he was more successful. He went over to Paris to bring 
the torpedo, which he had invented, before the Directory ; and while 
there he assisted Joel Barlow with the first panorama. After some 
years of waiting, as he had got no definite answer from the French 
Government regarding the torpedo, he turned his attention to steam 
navigation, and constructed a steamboat of larger size than that of 
Jouffroy, but worked on the same principle ; and with this in 1802 
he made a successful trial on the Seine, the money being provided 
by Livingstone, the American Minister at Paris, who held a patent 
for steam navigation in the State of New York. Fulton’s attempts 
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to interest the French, and afterwards the English, Government in 
the torpedo, kept him in Europe for some time longer, but he at 
length returned to America, and in 1807 constructed a steamboat, 
which made its first journey up the Hudson from New York to 
Albany. On the day of the trial a large crowd assembled to see the 
expected failure, so many had been the unsuccessful attempts of the 
same kind in America. A few days before, Fulton had offered for 
sale a third of the patent, now the joint property of Livingstone and 
himself, but no one could be found to buy. However, to the surprise 
of all, the success was from the first complete. The importance of 
being able to navigate the American rivers by steam had led many 
inventors to essay the same problem, and to give it up in despair ; 
and Fulton, more fortunate than Jouffroy, had several of his rivals as 
the witnesses of his triumph. It might be said— 

The invention all admired, and each, how he 

To be the inventor missed ; so easy it seemed 

Once found, which yct unfound most would have thought 

Impossible. 

From that day navigation by steam rapidly gained the ascendant, 
and was soon extended to the sea, Fulton himself constructing the 
first vessel of war so moved. In spite of the raftsmen and the whole 
riverside population, steam was introduced on the Mississippi in 1811, 
changing its whole aspect. The place of the numberless small craft, 
which gave life to its banks from St. Louis to New Orleans, was 
taken by gigantic steamers, passing on from town to town, till, with a 
new application of the steam-engine, there came the railways to leave 
the great rivers nearly silent and deserted. Fulton died in 1815. 
His last years were embittered by lawsuits, but the final decision 
whereby his patent was annulled was not given till after his death. 

To whon, then, was the invention of the steamboat due? A 
curious competitor has been found in Spain. In the reign of Charles V. 
a certain Blasco de Garay is said to have tried a vessel, moved by 
steam, in the harbour of Barcelona ; and if this were so, he must 
have been the greatest of inventors ; for, in addition to anticipating 
the discoveries of Stevin, Boyle, and so many other physicists, he 
must have brought the steam-engine to a degree of perfection only 
attained after the continuous labours of Papin, Savery, Newcomen, 
Watt, and Jouffroy—in fact he must have condensed the labours 
of two centuries into a single lifetime. Such a story could only 
have obtained credence in an age unobservant of the real course of 
scientific discovery ; in an age like that in which Pope could say— 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night : 
God said, ‘* Let Newton be,” and all was light, 
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But those who have ceased to think that discoveries come forth 
complete from a single brain, like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
will put the tale aside as an idle fiction. In fact the principal stages 
in the application of steam to navigation are very clearly marked : 
first, Papin conceived the idea of using the steam-engine for that pur- 
pose, and tried to do so ; then, Jouffroy rendered this practicable by 
inventing a steam-engine with constant action, and successfully 
worked a steamboat for sixteen months ; finally, Fulton brought the 
steamboat into general use. Some other claimants have come for- 
ward: in Scotland, Miller and Symington constructed a vessel moved 
by steam, making use of the engine with constant action which Watt 
had invented independently some years after Jouffroy’s success ; but 
this vessel was not completed until 1791, and then had no especial 
success. In America a claim has been made on behalf of Fitch, who 
attempted to overcome the difficulty by availing himself of the oscil- 
lating movement of the old pumping-engine ; but, as Franklin had 
pointed out, the steam-engine was not adapted for use in navigation 
until its action was made constant. This difficulty Jouffroy was the 
first to recognise, and the first to remedy. 

There are some, however, who insist that he is the true inventor 
who first brings an invention into general use. As Sydney Smith puts 
it, “That man is not the discoverer of any art who first says the 
thing; but he who says it so long, and so loud, and so clearly, that 
he compels mankind to hear him ;” and if this be so, Fulton has 
indeed a strong claim. But to make an invention generally accepted 
depends on qualities very different from those needed to conceive 
and execute it. In our days the former usually requires only the 
capacity to successfully promote a joint-stock company, which scarcely 
entitles a man to rank among great inventors. On the other hand, 
several to whom great improvements in industry are due have been 
notoriously deficient in the ability to force their machines on the 
public notice, as in the cases of Vaucanson and Jacquard. In fact, 
the suggestion of a new process, putting this suggestion into execu- 
tion, and bringing it into general use, may each be worthy of honour; 
but it is the second step, the passing from theory to practice, that 
properly constitutes the invention. We have, moreover, the conclu- 
sive testimony of Fulton himself to the paramount claims of Jouffroy. 
The former, after his experiment on the Seine, became involved in a 
controversy with Desblancs, a watchmaker, who had tried a steam- 
boat of his own, at Trévoux, with very little success. In his answer 
to Desblancs, Fulton wrote: “Let M. Desblancs reassure himself. 
Is it a question of profit, of lucre? I shall enter into no competition, 
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It is not on the rivulets of France, but on the great rivers of my 
country, that I shall carry out my navigation. Is it a question of 
invention? Neither M. Desblancs nor I invented the steamboat. 
If that glory belongs to any one, it is to the author of the experiments 
of Lyons, of the experiments made in 1783, on the Saone.” Thus 
by the testimony of his rival the glory of the invention belongs to 
Jouffroy, though its introduction on the great rivers of his country 
will keep alive the memory of Robert Fulton. 

After the Restoration Jouffroy made a last attempt to retrieve his 
position. He succeeded under the patronage of the -Comte d’Artois 
in forming a company to run steamers on the Seine ; but a competing 
line having been set up, both were ruined. He struggled no more. 
In the words of Prometheus, that true prototype of all those who 
have enriched human life with arts, though he had taught men how 
to navigate the tall barks bounding o’er the waves, yet lacked he the 
wisdom to free himself from his afflictions.' Some years later, after 
his. wife’s death, he found himself obliged to enter the Invalides, 
where: he passed the remainder of his days. The story of his death, 
as told by his grandson, the Marquis Isidore de Jouffroy, is cha- 
racteristic.2, Every week he went to visit his sister, who lived near the 
Porte St.-Martin; for he loved to talk with her about Franche-Comté, 
his youth, his family, his labours, and his invention. As the distance 
to the Invalides was very long for the old man to walk, his sister was 
wont, at his departure, to put into his hand a little money, so that he 
might drive home. One day he walked all the way, in order to save 
the money to buy sweetmeats for his grandchildren. He reached 
the Invalides cold and weary, a fit prey for the cholera, which was 
then raging ; and in a few days he was dead. He lived to see his 
invention in use throughout the world ; he died, over eighty years of 
age, a pensioner in the Invalides. 


All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull deep pain, and constant anguish of patience. 


Eight years after his death, which took place in 1832, the 
Académie des Sciences, with tardy justice, recognised him as the 


1 @adracadwAayKra 8 obris BAAOS dvr’ euov 
Awérrep’ eipe vavtidwy oxhuara, 
TolavTa unxavhuar’ éfevpdy TdAas 
Bporoiow aitds obi Exw odqiow itp 
TIS viv Tapodons mnuoviis dwmadAayea.— Aeschylus. 
? Une Découverte en Franche-Comté au XVIII* siécle. Par Isidore, marquis 
de Jouffroy d’Abbans. Besangon. 1881. 
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inventor of the steamboat. His eldest son, Achille de Jouffroy, 
became known as an ardent Legitimist and a skilful inventor. 

Thus sadly closed a life of great promise but imperfectly fulfilled, 
and one the failures of which cannot be attributed to any want of 
character or intellect. Jouffroy’s perseverance was inexhaustible, 
and his courage was equal to his perseverance ; again and again in 
his zeal he faced ruin ; again and again he recommenced the labours 
that seemed so fruitless. In prudence, indeed, he was by nature 
deficient, but even prudence came to him where his invention was 
concerned, as is shown by his willingness to be reconciled to Perier, 
if he could thereby disarm his opposition. In intellect, too, he was 
far superior to many of the most successful inventors, as Arkwright 
for instance. No, there were other causes at work. “Intellectual 
conditions, then, will not alone account for a life so promising to 
science falling short of its powers and opportunities. We can only ex- 
plain this grievous anomaly by the retrograde tendencies which pre- 
vented this great mind from frankly accepting the general movement 
of his age.” So spoke Auguste Comte at the grave of the biologist 
Blainville, and in the same considerations we have the real secret of 
Jouffroy’s life. His social feelings were not strong enough to break 
through the influence of his birth and education ; and so, except as 
an inventor, he remained a stranger to the progressive spirit of his 
time. Thus divided in his allegiance, he never attained that unity 
of life needful alike for success and happiness. But this, although 
the chief, was not the only cause of failure. There is no necessary 
connection between inventive ability and the capacity to direct large 
industrial undertaking ; nay, the former will probably, as education 
spreads, be found more and more among the workmen ; yet under 
our present system, an inventor, if he wishes to bring his invention 
into use, has to become a capitalist, or at least to form a joint-stock 
company, though, like Jouffroy, he may be very unfit for such work. 
But this question is really only a part of a much larger one—that of 
the moralisation of industry. The magic ring of the fakir, in the 
legend, was given through pity ; but the forces of nature neither love 
nor hate. They are neither good nor bad, save as they are used ; 
and on their use it depends whether the great advances of modern 
industry are a blessing or a curse. The power which is wrung from 
nature by man’s intellect it is for man to employ in the service of 
love. 





SHAPLAND HUGH SWINNY. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Sir Wittram THomson’s UNIVERSAL JELLY. 


N “Science in Short Chapters” are reprinted two papers that 
I wrote thirteen years ago on “ Mathematical Fictions” and 
“World Smashing.” They are a protest against the assumptions of 
Sir William Thomson, who, in addressing popular audiences as 
President of the British Association, described the transcendental 
imaginings of ultra-physical mathematicians as demonstrated physical 
facts, thereby misleading his audience, and misrepresenting modern 
science in a manner calculated to bring it into contempt. 

I now learn, from a report published in ature of November 27, 
that he has been “at it again,” in a lecture delivered at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, on September 29 last, under the auspices of 
the Franklin Institute. The iecture was on the Wave theory of Light, 
and I need scarcely add that, like everything else that is done by 
Sir William Thomson, it was brilliantly done, and therefore the 
more mischievous if wrong. He said to his audience, “ You can 
imagine particles of something, the ‘Aimy whose motion constitutes 
light. This ¢héng we call the luminiferous ether. That is the only 
substance we are confident of in dynamics. One thing we are sure of, 
and that is the vea/ity and sudstantiality of the luminiferous ether.” 
(The italics are mine ) 

This is a reckless perversion of the first principles of philosophy 
and the accepted use of language. Everybody who understands 
English knows perfectly well that only a sensible, tangible object can 
be properly described as a “thing ” having “‘ substance.” In applying 
such a description to the luminiferous ether, affirming such superlative 
confidence concerning its substantial reality, and telling his audience 
to “regard the existence of the luminiferous ether as a reality of 
science,” as “an all-pervading medium, an elastic solid with a great 
degree of rigidity,” Sir William Thompson was misleading them in a 
manner that demands unceremonious protest on the part of all who 
seriously respect the sanctity of scientific truth. 

This all-pervading elastic rigid solid, this universe of “jelly ” in 
which we live and move and have our being, and through which all 
the heavenly bodies travel (according to Sir William Thomson and 
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others), has no more actual or substantial reality than the Cartesian 
vortices that preceded it, and were made by similar efforts of mathe- 
matical imagination to occupy its place in space, and, like the rigid 
jelly with its “cracks ” (recently communicated from the brain of Sir 
William Thomson) were patched and modified to fit the astronomical 
phenomena then known, and which, by the aid of such ingenuity, 
they did fit well enough to serve their temporary purpose. 

Descartes, however, was more modest than Sir William Thom- 
son. He perceived that the mere fitting of an hypothesis to facts 
does not demonstrate the substantial reality of the hypothetical 
material. Instead of dogmatically affirming this, he argued apolo- 
getically for it by saying that “it can hardly be that an hypothesis 
which thus explains phenomena can be false ; to say this would seem 
to be an imputation on the Deity ; namely, the supposition that He 
made us so imperfect that a right use of reason might lead us to 
deceive ourselves.” Here Descartes does admit the true character 
of Ais dynamical hypothesis ; he describes it as a human invention 
framed by human reason in its efforts to solve some of the mysteries 
of creation. Not so Sir William Thomson; he exalts a mere 
fiction of the imagination above all the realities of Nature; by 
describing it as “ the only substance we are confident of.”! 

Such superlative confidence is by no means supported by the 
lessons that may be learned on contemplating the history of science. 
The leading characteristic of its progress has been the casting away 
of ultra-material ethers, and all other imaginary, invisible, intangible, 
unweighable outside essences or agencies, supposed to act upon 
matter otherwise inert. We are gradually and steadily advancing 
towards the conception of intrinsically active matter, having physical 
life, akin to organic life, without inventing physical souls or im- 
ponderable ethers or other active essences to set it a-going. 

The primitive savage imagined an ethereal soul or spirit inhabiting 
each individual object. The more recently imagined instigators or 
agents of material activity, such-as phlogiston, caloric, the electric, 
the galvanic, and magnetic fluids, or “ethers,” as Davy called them, 
the nervous fluid, the vital fluid, &c., were but wider generalisations 
of the primitive individual spiritual entities. The only extant residuum 
of all these physical superstitions is the luminiferous ether. 





1 In the article ‘* Aether,” in the old Cyclopedia of E. Chambers (1786), the 
writer, after describing various theories, says: ‘‘In effect, aether being no object 
of our sense, but the mere work of imagination, introduced only for the sake of 
hypothesis, or to solve some phenomena, real or imaginary ; authors. take the 
liberty to modify it how they please,” : 
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What should we now think of the prospects of a young aspirant 
to scientific fame who should put forth his claims for distinction by 
publishing the following :—“ Light is a body in a peculiar state of 
existence. Its particles are so amazingly minute, that they pass 
unaltered through the pores of diaphanous bodies.” “ Light enters 
into the composition of a number of substances.” “It has been 
demonstrated ‘hat phos-oxygen is light combined with oxygen” 
(original italics). ‘ Certain substances give out their combined light 
on immersion into the mineral acids.” ‘We have supposed the 
electric fluid to be condensed light. Thus we have another cogent 
reason for supposing that the nervous spirit is light in an ethereal 
gaseous form.” “During living action water, carbonic acid, and 
nitrogen are liberated from the animal, and probably electric ether 
and some other products.” 

The fact that these statements and a multitude of others of 
similar character were made and published by Humphry Davy, and 
that the essays containing them laid the foundation of his scientific 
eminence, should teach us how very fragile is the life of all hypotheses 
based upon invented ethers, and that no amount of frantic dogmatism, 
emanating from whoever it may, should lead us to admit the physical 
substantial existence of anything that cannot be submitted to the 
scrutiny of our senses. Hypotheses are indispensable weapons of 
scientific conquest when used as hypotheses, but become instruments 
of scientific suicide when handled as facts. 


Davy’s EARLY Work. 
HE volume from which I have quoted in the above note is a 
curious one. Its title is “ Essays on Heat, Licut, and the 
combinations of LicHT ; with a new theory of Respiration. On Zhe 
Generation of OxycENn Gas, and the causes of the CoLours of 
Orcanic Beincs. By Humpury Davy.” 

A large number of experiments are described, the second and 
third of which are those, now celebrated, on the friction of ice, 
demonstrating that the heat thereby produced and exerted in melting 
the rubbed surfaces could not be any kind of substance such as the 
“caloric” of the period, or it must have melted the cylinders of ice 
in passing through them to the rubbing faces. He concludes that 
heat “ may be defined a peculiar motion,” and that “it may with 
propriety be called repulsive motion.” 

The bulk of the work (230 pp. octavo) is devoted to proving the 
materiality of light as a chemical element, describing and illustrat- 
ing by experiments its combirations with other elements. He says: 
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“ This substance is subject to the common laws of matter, and reqtiires 
no principles but attraction and repulsive motion, to account for its 
appearances and changes. It enters into combination with bodies. 
In the phosphorescent bodies it exists in a state of loose combina- 
tion. In phos-oxygen it is intimately combined with oxygen. From 
the decomposition of phos-oxygen by bodies which attract oxygen, 
the phenomena of combustion are explained,” and further, “ Light 
enters into the composition of living bodies. ‘To understand these 
combinations is of infinite importance to man. On the existence of 
this principle in organic compounds, perception, thought, and happi- 
ness appear to depend.” 

Davy’s part of the book (205 pp.) is supplemented by an appen- 
dix entitled, “SpeciMEN of an ARRANGEMENT of Bopigs according 
to their PrincipLes, by the Epiror.” To this title is added, in 
my copy, “ Dr. Beddoes” in Davy’s handwriting. This appendix 
contains a tabular summary of an arrangement of bodies under four 
great classes: 1. Light; 2. Oxygen; 3. Philoxygena; 4. Misoxy- 
gena. In the first class are included “Electric fluid” and “Gal- 
vanic fluid ” as separate entities. 

In this early work Davy had already thrown Caloric overboard very 
positively and decidedly ; a few years more of sound scientific disci- 
pline in the laboratory, where fallacies are refuted by precipitates, and 
academic subtleties are weighed in the balance, led him to cast away 
in like manner his phos-ether and all its compounds, and as he 
advanced he appears to have approached nearer and nearer to the 
simple conclusion that matter is not inert, but eternally active, and 
that all its chemical and general properties, all the phenomena attri- 
buted to imaginary outside entities, such as heat, light, electricity, &c., 
are the manifestations of different varieties of such eternal activity. 


Tue BEGINNING OF LIFE. 

VERY interesting paper on “The Origin and Life Histories of 
the least and lowest-living things,” by Dr. Dallinger, is 
published in “ Nature.” The much debated subject of the beginning 
of life is there discussed. Dr. Dallinger shows that certain experi- 
ments of “a trenchant and resolute advocate of the origin of 
livings forms de novo” (Bastian, I suppose) may have failed ; that the 
temperature to which he exposed his sealed flasks containing an 
infusion of common cress was not sufficiently high to have destroyed 
the germs of the monad he found there, though sufficient to have 

killed the mature creatures. ¥ 
On the basis of this failure Dr. Dallinger finishes his paper thus: 
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“Then we conclude with a definite issue, viz. by experiment it is 
established that living forms do not now arise in dead matter. And 
by study of the forms themselves it is proved that, like all the more 
complex forms above them, they arise in parental products. The law 
is as ever, only that which is living.can give birth to that which lives.” 

Less than thirty years ago precisely the same language as this 
was current among naturalists in reference to the immutability of 
species. They then said just as positively that no one species could 
give birth to another species, that all existing species were created 
originally as they now are. The reply made to all opposing argu- 
ments was simply that nobody had experimentally succeeded in 
converting any one'species of plant or animal into another. Any- 
body questioning this dogma was a heretical paradoxer. 

How stands the law of the permanency of species now? Is “the 
law as ever”? As we all know, anybody who now questions the 
unlimited mutability of species is a biological outcast. Even to 
assert that plants are distinct from animals is now a heresy. As 
Edward Clodd says in the number of “ Knowledge” for November 
14, “the distinctions between plant and animal, assumed under the 
terms Botany and Zoology, are effaced and made one under the 
term of Biology.” 

Such being the case, it is very rash and unphilosophical to assert 
a positive law on the basis of negative evidence ; or, in other words, 
to assert that ignorance supplies knowledge. Was “the trenchant 
and resolute advocate” omnipotent? Unless he were so the failure 
of his experiments is no proof of the impossibility of doing what he 
attempted. 

The question of the origin of life appears to me to stand precisely 
where that of the origin of species stood before Darwin wrote his 
biological principia. We knew then that new species came upon the 
world somehow ; that they followed other species in (generally speak- 
ing) ascending order ; but the method whereby the evolution of the 
later from the earlier was effected still remained obscure. 

We now know that very low forms of organic matter came upon 
the world somehow, that they followed crystalline and other forms 
of inorganic matter somehow, in ascending order, but the method 
whereby the evolution of the later from the earlier was effected still 
remains obscure. The two cases are strictly parallel. We are, at 
present, unable to convert inorganic forms of matter into organic 
forms in our laboratories ; but does that prove its impossibility in the 
laboratory of Nature? 

For aught we know, such conversion may be now proceeding 
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either in the soil, or in the ocean, or in the air, or in all of them 
simultaneously. We are ignorant of these things: let us, therefore, as 
true philosophers, simply confess our ignorance and continue the 
search for more knowledge, and never slam the door of dogmatism 
in the face of research. 


POISONING BY PURE WATER. 


HE Conference at the Health Exhibition and the Discussions 

at the Society of Arts have done good service in directing 

public attention to the vital subject of our water supplies, but there 

is one aspect of the subject that appears to have been overlooked, 
although it is very important. 

I refer to the possibility of being poisoned by the agency of water 
which is too pure. This is no far-fetched paradox, but a very serious 
danger. If London or any other of our large towns were supplied with 
pure distilled water, we should all be suffering more or less severely 
from lead colic, or even fatal lead poisoning. 

The reason of this is twofold. 1st. Pure water, or water charged 
only with carbonic acid, and the other atmospheric gases, dissolves a 
small quantity.of lead. 2nd. Lead is a cumulative poison. The 
small dose we may take to-day remains, and is added to that we may 
take to-morrow. Then these two doses remain and join a third that 
may be swallowed on the day after, and so on until serious mischief 
is done. 

The sulphur compounds of lead are remarkably insoluble, and 
ordinary hard or chemically impure water contains more or less of 
sulphur compounds, such as sulphates : these give up their sulphur 
or sulphuric acid to exposed surfaces of lead or lead oxide, and thus 
coat the insides of our lead pipes and lead-lined cisterns with an in- 
soluble protecting mineral varnish, which saves us from the conse- 
quences above named. 

A very simple experiment may be made to demonstrate this. Put 
some well-cleaned leaden shots in a bottle and partially fill it with 
distilled water. The same in another bottle, but using common hard 
water such as is usually supplied for household purposes. Leave them 
both uncorked, and exposed to the same conditions for a month or 
two. Then shake and examine. The distilled water will be found to 
have become more or less turbid, the hard water not sensibly altered 
if kept free from dust, and if the shots were clean. 

Close examination will show that the turbidity of the distilled 
water is due to minute silky crystalline scales, chiefly composed of 
a peculiar lead carbonate (hydrated oxycarbonate). 
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The first action of the water is to oxidize the lead, then a little 
of this oxide is dissolved in the water, which all the while is absorb- 
ing carbonic acid from the air. The union of this carbonic acid and 
water with the dissolved oxide produces the scales above described. 

If sulphuretted hydrogen gas is passed through the water thus 
impregnated with the lead, or if a few drops of ammonium sulphide 
are added to it, the presence of the lead is indicated by the charac- 
teristic blackening of the whole. 

Rain water that has been stored in leaden cisterns is a dangerous 
beverage on this account. In all cases, whatever be the nature of 
the water supply, the contents of pipes and tanks of a house that 
has been for some time uninhabited should be poured out completely 
and all well flushed before using them again. 


INTERNAL DISINFECTION. 


N some previous notes I have described the antiseptic action of 
boric acid and borates, and discussed the question whether 
smal] quantities may be taken daily into the system without injury. 
This is becoming a question of considerable practical importance, 
now that meat may be preserved by the injection of boric acid in 
such a manner that the consumer of such meat cannot distinguish it 
from meat killed without such injection. 

M. E. de Cyon has recently laid before the French Academy 
some further results of his experiments on this subject. ‘He states 
that borax may be taken internally in quantity amounting to fifteen 
grammes (more than half an ounce avoirdupois) daily without pro- 
ducing any functional disturbance. As the quantity of boric acid 
injected into a sheep, in order to preserve the mutton, only amounts 
to about four ounces, and much of that is withdrawn in the final 
bleeding, the most carnivorous of human beings could not eat enough 
of borized meat to do any mischief. But M. de Cyon now goes 
further, and affirms that the six grammes of borax (one-fifth of an 
ounce) which he recommended to be taken daily with food will not 
only exert a direct action on the microbes in the alimentary canal, 
but will also be absorbed into the blood and attack the bacilli that 
have penetrated it. 

During the violent cholera epidemic which raged in Italy in 
1864-65 the workmen employed at the celebrated fumerolles of 
Larderello, and the seven borax factories connected with them, com- 
pletely escaped the epidemic, while a village less than two miles 
distant lost a third of its inhabitants. 

These fumerolles are natural jets of steam charged with boric 
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acid, which are thrown up through fissures. ‘This steam is condensed, 
and from the solution thus obtained large quantities of borax is 
manufactured, so much, that until my old friend, Arthur Robottom, 
opened up the great Californian deposit (see Science Note, March 
1881), Count Lardarello had a virtual monopoly of this important 
product. The practical testimony afforded by the immunity of these 
workmen affords, I think, better evidence than any that is obtainable 
by laboratory experiments, necessarily limited to a few individuals. 
It remains equally valid whether cholera is caused by bacilli or other 
microbia, or by no microbia at all. 


FosstL MANURE. 
N Dingler’s Polytechnische Journal is a paper by C. Winkler on 
the utilisation of the waste gases from coke ovens, more 
especially relating to the collection of the ammonia. The details are 
technical, but the general fact that by skilful arrangement large 
quantities of fertilising material are obtainable is interesting to all. 

Winkler estimates the total consumption of coal for mere coking 
purposes amounts to eighteen millions of tons annually,and that from 
this quantity 58,600 tons of ammonia are produced and might be 
collected. This is equal in nitrogenous fertilising material to the 
whole of the sodium nitrate obtained from South America. 

All this, however, is but a trifle compared with that which is 
actually obtained otherwise from coal but not appropriated. All the 
coal that is burned gives off nitrogenous compounds of great fertilising 
value. Although nobody sells or buys these, they must sooner or 
later fall upon the land or the sea, and exert their fertilising agency 
in either case. 

Thus we are continually bringing to the surface vast quantities of 
fossil manure, the fatness of the ancient earth, and making it contribute 
to our present wealth. Not only are we doing this by means of the 
fossil vegetation of the coal seams, but also by using the coprolites 
and bones of fossil animals and the potash of granitic rocks. 

If the carbonic acid produced by coal combustion remains in our 
atmosphere without diffusion into space, we are also increasing the 
stock of respiratory matter which is the chief food of plants and from 
which the bulk of their solid frame is built up. 

The fishes are fed primarily by the vegetation of the ocean and 
other waters. ‘This food, as well as that derived from the land, must 
be increasing as the world grows older. Will such increase of 
primary food-material increase as rapidly as the human race will 
increase after it has appropriated the vast existing vacancies on 
the earth ? W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


PorpE AND BETTERTON. 


URING the dark days of December I had the privilege of 
examining at Caen Wood, the seat of Lord Mansfield, a few 

relics of Pope, and some other objects of interest which are not 
easily accessible. These include the bust of Homer, presented to 
the first Lord Mansfield by the poet. The most important of the 
relics and the special object of my quest was, however, the portrait of 
Betterton, which Pope in his early years is known to have painted. 
That the portrait existed at Caen Wood during the last century was 
stated in the “ Biographia Britannica.” Recent inquiries as to its 
existence have, however, been fruitless, and I accepted with adequate 
acknowledgments the permission to inspect it. The portrait, which 
is a half-length, hangs in the billiard-room facing the light and 
immediately beneath a characteristic and known portrait of Pope by 
Pond. It shows the actor a strong-built man of ripe years, with a 
bright intelligent face, a high complexion, and a rather burly figure. 
The original work from which it is taken belonged once to the Duke 
of Dorset. It is now in the dining-room at Knole, where is also a 
second portrait, by Kneller, dated 1708, which shows the actor an 
old man with white hair, in a sea-green gown. Inthe picture copied 
by Pope, Betterton is much younger, and wears a black robe. Both 
the original and the copy were, I am told with characteristic kind- 
ness by Mr. Scharf, on view at the Portrait Exhibition of 1867. 
Pope’s workmanship is deficient in vigour and expression. Its . 
colouring, so far as could be judged under the influences of a 
December sky, is dark and sound. The interest of a work of this 
kind connecting two men so eminent in their respective ways, who met 
in the advanced age of the one and the youth of the other, is incon- 
testable. Other paintings to be seen at Caen Wood include The 
Village Politicians of Sir David Wilkie, a superb portrait of the first 
earl by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a portrait of Lady Stormont by 
Romney, which may almost be regarded as that artist’s masterpiece. 
Caen Wood is not seen at its best under December influences and 
when the family is absent. Its rose garden, sheltered from the north 
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winds by the imposing rows of pines with which the visitor to 
Highgate is familiar, must, however, be in summer a veritable bower 
of Arcadia. The library at Caen Wood is asingularly handsome room, 
well stocked with folios and quartos. 


A BRIDGE across Two AND A HALF CENTURIES. 


T has been a favourite proceeding with certain writers to point 
out how few lives separate the living from the illustrious dead. 
Without estimating very highly this device, I am inclined, for once, 
to employ it. Between the death of the great first Earl of Mansfield 
and the birth of the present bearer of the title, to whom reference 
is made in the previous paragraph, there was an interval of 
thirteen years. ‘The first Earl of Mansfield was the close friend of 
Pope, who dedicated to him his “ Imitation of the Sixth Epistle of 
the First Book of Horace,” a poem in which, with a bathos he sorely 
repented and never equalled, he spoke of the then successful pleader 
a **So known, so honoured, at the house of lords.” 

Pope, as I have shown, painted the portrait of Betterton, who, 
according to accepted dates, was born nineteen years after the death o¢ 
Shakespeare. To make the case stronger, indeed, the first Lord Mans. 
field might easily have spoken to Betterton. In that case I might to-day 
be in the presence of a man separated by only thirteen years from 
one who knew another separated by nineteen years from Shakespeare. 
To place the matter in another light, no more than thirteen years 
separate the still living earl from the contemporary of Betterton and 
the friend of Pope. Thirteen years are not much to enable a man to 
shake hands with one born in 1635 anda second alive in 1885. 
This case is not, of course, the most curious that could be advanced. 
The character of those concerned in the computation confers on it, 
however, special interest. 


A JOHNSON COMMEMORATION. 


HE centenary of Johnson was celebrated by one festival at 
least at which Johnson would have been ghad, if alive, to have 

been present. In the fine old room in St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
in which Johnson and.Cave were accustomed to work, and in which, 
it is reported, Johnson took his dinner behind the screen, a number 
of well-known workers in literature and art belonging to, the Urban 
Club, which is named after Sylvanus Urban, assembled to do honour 
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to the occasion. The proceedings had, of course, a festive aspect 
which was naturally not the least agreeable portion. The more 
serious portion included addresses from Mr. Church, the secretary of 
the club, who delivered an “ oration” upon Dr. Johnson, in course 
of which he introduced Johnson’s letter to Chesterfield upon finishing 
the Dictionary ; from Dr. Lempritre, who, in proposing a toast, read 
quaint extracts from letters, not easily accessible, which bore upon 
Johnson ; and from Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, who, in his researches, under- 
taken on behalf of the Record Office into the Clerkenwell sessional 
archives, had discovered that in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
the room now rich with memories of Johnson and Garrick, had been 
used for the Middlesex Sessions. ... Many other well-known 
literary men took part in the proceedings, which were of high interest, 
and formed an appropriate tribute to the great writer and scholar. 


Mr. Ruskin’s New History oF ENGLAND. 


OVERS of literature are glad that Mr. Ruskin is re-writing the 
History of England. No word that falls from his eloquent lips 

is wholly destitute of value, and when his views are least convincing 
the charm of his utterance does not fail. I am a little curious to 
know what would become of one who took in serious earnest Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching, and subjected his life to the difficult and ina 
sense reactionary influences he approves. ‘That faith, for instance, 
can yet do marvels, none with the career of Gordon in full sight will 
dream of denying. Is it however, true, that faith in any narrow and 
applied sense is indispensable to happiness? Very sweetly and seduc- 
tively for the pleasure thence to be derived does Mr. Ruskin advise you 
for a year to adopt the principles of Augustine, urging that, “ If, 
then, you are no happier, at least you will be able with more grace 
and more modesty to be of the same opinion still. If you are 
minded thus to try, begin each day with Alfred’s prayer ; then set to 
work with no thought of ambition, or gain, or pleasure, more than 
is appointed you, but with a steady determination to do something 
for the help or honour of your country, resolving not to join in the 
world’s iniquities, nor to turn aside from its miseries. Live thus 
and believe, that with a swiftness of answer proportionate to the 
truth of your endeavour, the God of hope will fill you with all peace 
and joy.” In the counsel given in these glowing words, all thought- 
ful men will join, all such, indeed, to the extent of their influence do 
join. Is the reward, however, then certain? I could tell Mr. Ruskin 
of more than one life in which the highest intellectual enjoyment 
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ever reached was when the clouds of dogma, and superstition, and 
cruelty, and credulity were passed and the first invigorating draught 
of mountain air was drunk, with nothing but imperfect vision to 
hinder a long clear gaze upon the sun of truth. “ ‘What is truth?’ 
asked jesting Pilate, and would not wait for an answer.” “ What is 
faith?” is a question to which Mr. Ruskin may find time to reply. 


ORIGIN OF THE MYTH. 


GAINST the philological origin of the myth which, advanced by 
aman of such well-earned eminence as Professor Max Miiller, 
has won in England acceptance all but undisputed, Mr. Lang, in 
his new volume, “Custom and Myth,”! advances some strong argu- 
ments. To explain the theory with which he confronts the views 
of popular mythologists takes Mr. Lang an entire essay. Not easy 
is it accordingly to compress into a paragraph what is vital in his 
volume. It may, however, be said that the system Mr. Lang follows 
is that of tracing by means of Folk Lore a mythological story to some 
practice of a savage people. Why the civilised Greek in the per- 
formance of the mysteries of his religion should dance with harmless 
serpents in his hands appears incomprehensible. When real rattle- 
snakes are grasped in a dance by Red Indians as a proof of courage, a 
possible origin for a custom of this kind among the Greeks is sug- 
gested. In his treatment of the myth of Cupid and Psyche, a species 
of Red Indian version of which I have just read in Mr. Charles G. 
Leland’s marvellously interesting book, “The Algonquin Legends 
of New England,” ? Mr. Lang shows how in early days of coun- 
tries in which the myth in some form is found, it is apparent that 
for a wife to see her husband without his garments must have been 
prohibited. In this, rather than in the analyses of the proper names 
of the parties, he finds the origin of the story. In like manner Mr. 
Lang sees ‘Totemism in the myth of Apollo and the Mouse, and a 
development of the bull-roarer of the Australians in a portion of the 
mysterious rites practised by the Greeks in the worship of Demeter 
and Dionyses. With the acceptance of Mr. Lang’s ingenious propo- 
sitions will come a disruption of the Pan-Aryanism that has dominated 
and oppressed English thought. That Mr. Lang will not be without 
allies in this crusade against the pretensions of the Sanskritists may 
be found by any one who turns to the note on page 155 of Captain 
Burton’s “ History of the Sword.”* The subject is outside my ken, 
but there is much force in what Mr. Lang urges. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
' Longmans, Green, & Co, 2 Sampson Low & Co. * Chatto & Windus. 
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